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THINKE Do 


CARELESSNESS VS. INDUSTRY ON 
THE FARM. 








Editor, Rural World:—The birds 
and animals of field and wood feed 
and provide for their young, but many 
human beings fail to provide for their 
families. I know of fathers and hus- 
bands who are loafing around rail- 
read stations, blacksmith shops and 
livery barns playing cards, checkers 
and other games, whose wives and 
children are at their humble homes 
without comfortable clothes or shel- 
ter, and there may be a pcor old cow 
shivering with cold and a hog in an 
open muddy pen. 

I have attended four public sales 
of live stock, grain, farm implements, 
hay and household goods. Most of 
the men who had sales have sold their 
farms. In going to the sales I trav- 
eled several miles in different direc- 
tions and in passing the farms I saw 
binders, mowers, rakes, plows, cul- 
tivators, harrows and a!l kinds of 





farm tools out in the open fields and 
lots at the mercy of rain, snow and 
sunshine. Those binders cost the 
farmer about $125. The farmer cuts ; 
20 acres of wheat. 

If he cuts 10 bushels an acre and the | 
price is 75 cents a bushel, he will | 
get $150; if he is a renter he will | 
give from one-third to one-half of | 
this for use of land—and he will | 
leave a $125 binder in the field from | 
one harvest to the next. No farmer | 
can prosper under such careless wae 
agement. 

The farmer who is prosperous is 
the one who goes to town only on 
business and when he has finished | 
his business returns home to his fam- 
ily who are enjoying a warm com- 
fortable house and good warm clothes, 
and who has a comfortable barn well 
filled with grain and hay and who 
has his live stock well and comfort- 
ably housed, all grain and hay in 





shelter and all farm implements 
cleaned, oiled and in an implement 
house. 


We had nice autumn weather for 
caring for our 1914 crops, yet there 
are acres of shocked corn in the 
fields, both corn and fodder badly 
damaged, and corn is selling for 80 
cents a bushel. There are too many 
enticements to allure our young peo- 
ple to the cities. We need more 
young men on the farm. The farm 
is a mighty good place for our boys. 
—E. N. Hendrix, Missouri. 





NOTES FROM IOWA. 





Editor, Rural Worki:—Two hard 
frosts in May (one the 7th, the other 
the 16th) fairly cooked our early 
beans, potatoes, sweet corn, etc} 
Greund has been hard and packed— 
not sufficient freezing last winter to 
promote porosity of soil for absorp- 
tion of spring rains. Plenty of rain 
since May 25, however. At time of 
writing (June 3) the fields are ver- 
itable quagmires; corn is swept out; 
rivers are rampant, covering oats, 
wheat, corn, meadows—everything in 
their paths. Water is just settling 
back in banks, and bottom lands are 
a sorry sight. Fortunately, I listed 
crosswise of the slopes this season, 
and will have very little corn to plant 
over—just some feterita and sudan 
grass, which cannot stand wash. I 
have three or four acres of the fete- 
rita as a tryout this season. With the 
sudan, I have some listed and drilled; 
some flat-planted; broadcasted; and 
some put in as wheat or oats—rows 
only eight or ten inches apart. I 
ought to know the status of these 
two crops this fail. 

Meadaws are par-excellent; oats 
fine; wheat doing nicely in sections; 
in others, the fly already is quite 
busy (where fields were infested last 
season). Stock look fine; no infec- 
tious diseases prevalent.—M. Cover- 
dell, Iowa. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BREEDERS 
OF PURE-BRED STOCK, 





Editor, Rural World:—This society 
is now preparing to publish its an- 
nual “Directory of Live Stock Breed- 
ers, which will be distributed to our 
entire membership without cost. The 
purpose of the directory is to guide 
our members in making purchases of 
pure-bred breeding stock. 

We will print the names of all re- 
sponsible breeders of pure-bred 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine and poul- 
try without charge. These names will 
appear in the directory under the 
proper breed, county and state, so 
that members of the society can read- 
ily learn the location of breeders 
neares: them. 

We are particularly anxious to pub- 
lish the names of the smaller breed- 
ers—men who are just getting start- 
ed and who are not yet in position to 
exhibit their stock or advertise ex- 
tensively. We can help such breed- 
ers to become more firmly established 


without expense to them, and at the 
same time put our membership in 
touch with good stock at compara- 
tively low prices. 

It will interest many of your read- 
ers to learn that we have decided to 
enlarge our 1916 directory by adding 
to it a classified list of responsible 
breeders of improved field seeds, in- 
eluding corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
clover, alfalfa, potatoes, and the other 
claeses of seeds extensively used by 
our members throughout this coun- 
try. 


sale in our directory as jit is not pub- 
lished for profit. 

Breed:rs of pure-bred live stock, 
poultry or seeds who desire to have 
their names and addresses listed in 
our next directory should write at 
once for an information blank, to A. 
M. Barrett, treasurer, The American 
Society of Agriculture, 732 Federal 
St., Chicago—J. W. Bolte, managing 
director, The American Society of 
Agriculture. 


SHARP CAT. 





Little Pauline came in, bringing 
scratched finger for salve and S¥mpa. 


thy. 


“I cut it on the cat,” she explained, 


Wisconsin devotes 275,000 acres tg” 





eommercial potato growing. 





| Ever Known. 
There is no advertising spaee for ; 
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Buy The Mitchell Six of 1g 
The Greatest gCar value the Worig has 
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¥F. U. B. Kucvory: \\ 


$1250 





| Weber imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust, St. Loule. 2 phenay 
sa Only four blocks North of Union Station, - 
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A VOICE FROM THE SILENCE 
A story of the Ozarks, by Howard L. Ten 

ry, formerly a contributor to Colman's Rural 

World. illustrated, postpaid, $1.25, postags 
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The Genuine 
Belgium 


Melotte 


For 25 Years 
the Werld’s 


Grand Prize 


Lp 





Self - balancing overhead 
bowl, with steel ball-bear- 
ings. Cannot vibrate. Cast 
iron bow] chamber, lined 

ith whi ub 
Goestest bath tub enamel 


efficien- 
cy. Easiest to clean and 
wonderfully easy to operate. 











Monthly Payments 


you do not pay for it. 






Benke' 


















Separa: i 
ty Offer and extremely liberal terms. Most 
liberal terms ever made. Don’t delay. Write today. 


The Melotte 
Dept. 4453, 19th St. and California Ave., Chicago, lL 


duty on. 
. pay it. 


in absolutely free of duty! 
lower than ever before. 
machine is cut. No duty now. 


only pay out of your increased 
Do not delay. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Besides the Scientific Book on Dairying 
bring our free catalog describing fully the Melotte Self- 


this coupon will also 
tor and telling about the 


AAA: 


You win! 


rator selling in America the price of 


Name 


Sent Without a Penny Down 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Your simply word that you would like to see this cream separater in your 
own darn or dairy house brings it to you instantly. 
without a bit of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither ask por want. 
you to send a penny. Some people pretend to give you a free trial, 

but they ask you to give them your money first. We don't want a 
cent of your money. You set it up, give it a thorough test 
with the milk from your own cows. We give you a free trial 
fe ome that ISafree trial in every sense of the word. 
a trial because we don’t ask you to pay us any money down 
—there is no C. O. D.—no lease nor mortgage. 
your money right in your own pocket. 


The monthly payments are so smail that you will hardly notice them. You 
profits. You don’t need to be-withou!: a 
cream separator when you can have the separator right in your own dairy house while youare paying for it. In reality 
It pays for itself. Write today. } 


Free Book “‘Profitable Dairying’’ 


Place your name and address on this coupon, cut it out and mail 
it at once. We will send you free an important book, ‘Profitable 
Dairying” telling you everything about cows and dairying—how to feed and 
care for caltie—how to make more moncy than ever before out of your cows. ~ 
This book is written by two of the best known dairy scientists: Prof, B. H. 
ndorf, Wisconsin Dairy School Agricultural College, Madison. Wis., 

and K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winreconne, 
Wis. This book has nothing todo with advertising; it is the worx of 
two eminent authorities on dairying and is of immense value to every 
man who wants to make more money out of his dairy. 


Greatest 


Cream Separator Offer 


ee ee ee ed 
The Melotte — the Wonderful Melotte — 


the Great Belgian Cream Separator—the prize- 
winner all eyer Europe—now to be shipped anywhere in 
the U. S.—and on the most sweeping introductory offer. The best of ail 
separators in Europe or America, yours on this Rock-Bottom free trial offer. 
The Melotte introduced a year ago swept the country even with the 

Those who knew cream separator values were glad to 
Now you pay the same price you would pay in Belgium, 
pilus only $1.75 for water freight. 


This is positively the first bona-fide, no-moncy-down offer 
ever made on any cream separator. No manufacturer of any cream 
separator ever dared to make such a startling 
others who have ever pretended to offer you a free trial or send their 
separators without any money down have taken care to get something 
out of you first. But we don’t want anything. Your simple 
request brings the great Melotte direct from Chicago to 
your farm so that it can prove its superiority there against 
any cream separator ever made by any manufacturer. 


Duty Free—Save $15.25 


The high tariff has been cut right off—the great Melotte comes 
The American farmer can now get 
the world’s best—the grand prize winner of all Europe—at a price $15.25 
For the first time in the history of cream sepa- 
this famous imported Belgian 















ition before. All 


We send the Melotte 


It is a free 


You keep 


y Without any obligation on me send 


me free and prepaid your beokle 
able Dairying,” and your special 
prices on the Imported Melotte Cream 
arator. Also full details of your 


wmonthly-payment, no-meoney 


-dewn offer. 
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‘Is a Busy Time and a Happy 


WEEKLY. 





Harvesting Wheat, Oats and Barley 


One When-Crops are Good-=- 


AH Eyes Are Turned Toward 


the Farmer, for His Smile of Satisfaction Means Prosperity Everywhere. 


N anxious time is the harvest. It is a time 
A when one must weigh the risk of a few days 
against the work of months and secure his 
crops as quickly as he can. Abundant preparations 
should be made to push the work along as rapidly 
as possible. A few days’ delay may result in dam- 
age from shattering and ¢verripe grain and destrue- 
tion from storms. 

First thought should be directed to the quection 
of the proper time of cutting. Wheat may be cut 

Siwhen the straw begins to yellow and the kernets 
tare in fhe dough stage. They should be firm enough 
not to be easily crushed. Barley may be allowed to 
Become nearly ripe before cutting. Oats may be cut 
when in the dough stage, and when about one-half 
of the leaves show green The safer plan is to be- 
gin cutting so that the crop may be harvested with 
as little waste as possibe from shattering. The 
field, as a whole, may show a slight tinge of green. 
Oats cut at this time cure and ripen to the best ad- 
vantage. Perhaps one side of the field may be a day 
or two ahead of the rest. A start as soon as « few 
acres are ready means a gain of valuable time in 
harvesting a large acreage. The same thinz ap- 
plies to other small grains. But it is safe to cut 
wheat with more sap in the straw than can be al- 
lowed in oats without danger of the grain being 
damaged in the mow or stack. 

Thoreughly Overhaul the Binder. 

Getting the binder in shape to begin the season 
should have more attention than it usually gets on 
the average farm. It is the most complicated and 
delicately adjusted machine used on the farm. The 
man who negiects to provide shelter for his binder 
will be competled to pay heavy tolis for repairs be- 
fore he finishes cutting his grain. No matter how 
a binder has been sheltered it needs a good over- 
hauling and cleaning before going to the field. Ev- 
ery part needs adjusting, every loose burr should 
be tightened and anything sprung out of line should 
be tightened and straightened. A few hours spent 
in overhauling and cleaning a _ binder reduces 
breakage and delays to a minimum. Any part that 
shows severe wear or that imperfectly does its 
work should be replaced before related parts are af- 
fected. It is poor policy to rum any machine un- 
til it breaks. 

Use Common Sense in the Field. 

When being in the field the binder should be kept 
well oiled) The life of a machine depends upon the 
diling. Oil often and always bear in that the oil 
which runs out of the boxings does no good. It is 
better to stop the machine every 30 or 40 miaoutes 
than to allow some of the boxings to run dry. Every 
bearing that is allowed to run dry occasionally 
soon gets loose and rugs dry quicker. This in- 
creases the draft and the Hability of breakage. All 
straw and dirt should be promptly removed from 
parts with whose functions such accumulations may 
interfere. 

It does not pay to take chances with binders. 
Many drivers seeing weed patches and wet spots in 
the field whip up the horses in an attempt to cut 
through instead of taking time to drive around. 
Sections are frequently broken and pitman rods 
smashed by such careless driving. Binders were 
not made to stand driving over stumps, stones and 
steep washes or to cut huge weeds or willow 
sprouts. Any man with common sense can de- 
termine in a few seconds whether or not his ma- 


By Lester J. Meredith, Mlinois. 
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Harvesting in the Old Way—Cradling. 


chine will cut through such places. By careful driv- 

ing, frequent oiling and not monkeying with th va- 

rious parts of the machine unless one knows just 

what parts need adjusting there is little danger of 

serious breakage in operating a grain binder. 
Binder Cannot Run by Itself. 

One of the prime factors in operating a birder 
suceessfully is that of having sufficient horsepower. 
Business farming requires that such imporiant 
work as harvesting small grains should be done at 
the right time. That time is brief. In the light of 
these facts there should be large horses that are 
capable of handling the machine without wigglings 
and tugging in the collar every time there is a 
slight increase in the draft of the binder.- A short- 
age of horse power during the harvest is a serious 
handicap and should be avoided- The driver who is 
compelled to spend his time whipping up three or 
four horses cannot properly look after his machine 
and attain a high degree of excellence in his work. 
Three large drafters are needed on a six-foot binder 
in heavy grain. 

Carelessness is Shoeking! 

Careless shocking is many times responsible for 
damaged grain. Good shockers are scarce in these 
days. Old-time eareful shoekers set the bundles 
down firmly in the stubble, set the heads together 
tightly and broke the caps so that they would turn 
an immense amount of water and withstand strong 
winds. A poorly built shock is easily blown over 
and permits the rain to give the bundles a thorough 
soaking. If the bundles are greén or the butts full 
of grass and weeds, long narrow shocks are to be 
preferred. A 10 or 12-bundle shock is better than 
a larger one. If plenty of air space is allowed at 
the base of the shock and the heads are close to- 
gether, the grain can cure rapidly and at the same 
time be protected. Careless laborers should be 


closely watched and given instructions regarding 
the proper methods of shocking to avoid loss from 
this cause. 

Threshing from Shock or Stack. 

Whether to thresh from the shock or from the 
stack is a debatable question. If one can sectire a 
machine and plenty of help at just the right time, 
and if he has plenty of space to property spread 
the grain to prevent it from being damaged by 
heating, he is justified in threshing his grain from 
the shock. On the other hand, if he has a large 
barn it is perhaps better to dllew the grain to go 
through the sweating process and do the threshing 
after ihe rush of other farm work is over. Thresh- 
ing from the mow or stack usually gives a beiter 
quality of grain. If grain is allowed to stand in 
the shock after it is properly cured many of the 
kernels are likely to be bleached ofr discolored. 
lf the wet weather is of long duration the grain 
may start to sprout or mold. Grain that has been 
eut a trifle green should be left im the field a few 
may heat in the mow or stack. In 
ease a heavy rain comes before hauling it to the 
mew or siack it will be well to open the shecks 
and scatter the bundles from the shock, taking pains 
so that the air and sun may dry them, before haul- 
ing from tho field 

There’s an Art in Stacking. 

Stacking, too, seems to be almost a lost art. Ev- 
ery farmer should know how to build a good stack. 
A few simple rules about starting, heying out the 
bulge, keeping the middle well filled, drawing in 
and putting on the cap govern the work. Reund 
staeks generally give goed satisfaction beeause they 
are easier to construct. Stacks should not be too 
large, as pitching to the center becomes difficult 
and the stack must be made high. The high stack 
makes pitching difficult and has a tendency to 
cause the builder to draw in too fast. Pitching the 
grain all on ome side of a large stack causes it to 
settle unevenly. 

The one great secret of building a good stack is 
to keep the middle full and compact. A stack is 
sure to settle, and it is very important that the 
middfe settle the least. Provide a foundation of 
poles or rails. Start the same as an ordinary shock 
with the outside bundles practically flat. Keep the 
middle full and compact. Put the bundles im place 
with a fork. Make, a bulge about four feet above 
the ground. The bulge makes it easy to slant the 
bundles down and provides a droop when the stack 
settles. Place bundles carefully. Seme use swamp 
grass to top off the stack. Wires and weights help 
hold the tep im place. Rake down the sides sr 
that the butts will slant downward. 

The Glery of the Harvest. 
time is the fulfillment of the year’s 
promises. It is a happy as well as a busy time on 
the farm. To sit enthroned upon the seat of a 
modern self-binder, pull the reims over three stand- 
ard drafters and trip the bundle carrier while cut- 
ting 12 er-15 acres of heavy grain a day affords a 
more joyous thrill than to sit upon the throne of a 
king. Our bounteous fields have laughed with an- 
other harvest to stand between us and starvation 
until bravest time shall come again. Away with 
our faneied independence! Back again to the old- 
time simple dependence—back to nature. We pray 
in the lime of the harvest covenant when we say: 
“Give us thig day our daily bread.” 


days, else it 


Harvest 








Wheat in the Shock on a Misseuri 


Parm. - 





Stacking Oats—The Article Describes the Right Way. 
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Nuggets and Notions 
In Agriculture 


By “Observer.” 














NEW YORK editor asserts that in 
that state when a “hog gets 
beyond the limit of your waste 

products he does not pay your hired 
Man’s wages.” In the west condi- 
tions must be better, but here this 
statement may be true of the hen. 

Since 40 per cent of the feeding 
value of corn is in the stalks, so 
claimed, one can see the increased 
advantage of the silo in feeding and 
the effect of a “stalk field” turned 
under in fertilizing. The compro- 
mise is to come in saving the barn 
and barnyard manure and Mm good 
spreading. 

Salt and arsenic or any sweet and 
arsenic are readily eaten by wood- 
chucks with fatal results. Put far 
down the hole so that no other crea- 
ture can get it, 

Black oil alone is a great extermi- 
nator of all small insects, such as 
chiggers, mange mites, ete., but it is 
not to be given internally. 

Recently in the case of the Wyan- 
dottes a man has shown convincing- 
ly that a hen may have an ideal fine- 
breed shape and be a great layer. The 
ideal is the combination of these two 
qualities. 

We shall soon be canning the ordi- 
nary cheese. 

There are more than 1,350 farmers 
in Wisconsin who are members of the 
State Alfalfa Order. 

Wisconsin is able to send outside of 
the state a train load of cheese every 
day in the year. 
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-Without Lessons or Knowledge of Musie 
Any One Can Play the Piano or 
Organ in One Hour, 


Wonderful New System that Even a Child Can Use 





* Just Think? I Never Touched a 


Piano Before.” 


f sible, you say? Let us prove it af 
ee Wo will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not esk one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from ~- Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
im‘one hour, With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another. 

% in an hour of practice you can bé 

laying your favorite music with ali the 

gers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
ehild can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on RY — trial iy 4 ; aah ing. 

imply write saying, nm Easy 

orm Music Method as announced 
Journal of Agriculture and Star Farmer. 


FREE TRIAL 


complete system together with 100 
of music will then be sent to 
sete a et ts pis ron. keep i seven 
not one cen y. You keep 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfie 
gend us $1.50 and one dollar a month unti 
ine is ad. ig ay ¢ lighte 
with gen bac seven days 
will have risked nothing and will be 
der no obligations to us. ‘ 

Be sure to state how many white keys 
on your piano or organ. you read old- 
Btvle note music? Give home address, 
street and number or R. F. D. Address 


Method Music Com 
191 Clarkson Bldg. Ghicago, 


The 








CUTTING AND CURING OF CLOVER 
FOR HAY. 





Clover for hay should be cut as soon 
as the first blossoms begin to turn 
brown. The mower should be started 
in the evening before the dew has 
fallen or in the forenoon as soon as 
the dew is off; and it is not wise to 
cut down too much at one time, says 
Extension Bulletin 47, by Andrew 
Boss and A. C. Arny, of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Clover hay should be cured in the 
shade, and not exposed to the hot sun 
unless it is frequently turned. The 
sun quickly dries the thin leaves, 
causing them to become brittle and 
easily lost. The leaves are the most 
valuable part of the hay. The drying 
of the leaves also closes the natural 
channel for the moisture to get out 
of the stems. After the clover~has 
been cut, it should be turned with a 
tedder, side-delivery rake, or hay 
rake, as soon as the leaves in the 
upper part of the swath are thor- 
oughly wilted. The object should be 
to keep the hay loose in the swath 
or windrow, that the mind may have 
a free circulation through it, and to 
keep it from exposure to the hot sun, 
as far as possible. Before the leaves 
and stems become dry and Stiff, the 
hay should be raked into windrows. 
If it looks like rain when the hay is 
being raked, it should be put into well 
made cocks, and, if possible, covered 
with cloth covers. If the weather ap- 
pears likely to continue good, the 
clover should be left in the windrow 
over night and turned once or twice 
the following forenoon. In good 
weather it should then be fit for the 
stack or the mow the second after- 
noon. If the weather is such that the 
hay is not fit to stack, but will still 
go into the cock, it should be put into 
good-sized cocks and left for some 
time. 


CARE IS NEEDED IN CURING AL- 
FALFA HAY. 








For all classes of animals except 
horses, alfalfa should be cut for hay 
when the new shoots or stems begin 
to appeear at the crown. Theese are 
easily seen just as they come up 
among the old stems at about the be- 
ginning of blassoming time, says A. 
C. Arny, University Farm, St. Paul. 
When alfalfa is to be fed to horses, 
it may be allowed to grow slightly 
longer than when it is to be fed to 
cattle, but it should never be left un- 
til the second crop is injured in cut- 
ting the first crop. 

It is a good plan to cut the alfalfa 
in the evening, before the dew has 
falleen, ar in the morning after the 
dew is off. If the crop is very heavy, 
a tedder can be used to advantage in 
the late forenoon or early afternoon 
after cutting. With good drying 
weather the hay can sometimes be 
raked and cocked the same day it is 
cut even thought it appears somewhat 
green. 

When the hay is partly cured in 

swath, and cocked quite green, 
the moisture from the stems keeps 
the leaves damp, and both dry out to- 
gether. Besides saving more of the 
leaves, hay of a better color and 
higher in nutritive value is secured 
by this method. Where alfalfa is 
cured on a very large scale, machin- 
ery is used almost entirely, and swath 
and windrow curing must be done, 
but care should be used to secure 
the leaves. 

Alfalfa can be put in the stack or 
the mow at about the same stage of 
drying as clover, with similar results. 
If put into the stack or mow too 
green, musty hay will result. 


CROPS TO PLANT WHERE EARLY 
PLANTED CORN FAILS. 


The wet weather has prevented 
corn planting in many parts of the 
state and in many other places has 
destroyed the early planted corn. 
Farmers are wondering what will be 
the most profitable crop to plant in 
these fields. 

If the corn may be planted fn the 
early part of June, varieties such as 
Iowa Silvermine, Golden Beauty, 
Twentieth Century Yellow Dent, 
Schrader’s White Dent, Bloody Butch- 
er, and Calico, varieties maturing in 
100 to 110 days, are desirable, says 
L. EB. Call, professor of agronomy. 








If the weather continues wet and the 
planting is delayed until the middle 
or the latter part of June, Professor 
Call advises the planting of 90-day 
varieties such as Sherrod’s White 
Dent, Bloody Butcher, or Freed’s 
White Dent from seed. grown in West- 
ern Kansas, or varieties such as 
Pride of the North or Minnesota No. 
13, which are grown in states north 
of Kansas. Western Kansas seed, 
however, is to be preferred to north- 
ern grown seed. 

Where a stand of corn has been 
obtained on a part of the land and 
it is necessary to plant the remain- 
der to a spring crop, Kafir or sorghum 
is recommended. In southern Kansas 
kafir planted from June 15 to 20 will 
mature. If the weather contiues wet 
until the last of June or the first of 
July, feterita maturing from 80 to 90 
days may be planted. Freed’s sorg- 
hum will mature in from 70 to 80 
days. Sudan grass can also be plant- 
ed as late as the last week in June 
or the first of July. Cowpeas plant- 
ed the first of July as a hay crop may 
be removed in time to seed a crop of 
wheat in the fall. Soy beans will ma- 
ture if planted the last week in June 
and millet can be seeded for hay un- 
til the first of July. 





CONDITIONS CHANGE CULTIVA- 
TION OF CORN, 





The amount and kind of cultivation 
for best results with corn depends 
upon the character and condition of 
the soil. If the seed bed is firm be- 
low, mellow at the surface, and free 
from weeeds, shallow early cultivation 
is all that is necessary, says A. C. 
Arny of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. This kills weeds as they 
start and prevents the formation of a 
crust, thus keeping the moisture in 
the soil. Shallow, early cultivation 
may be given with a narrow shoveled 
cultivator or a light harrow, the teeth 
of which slant backwards. If there 
are small loose sods or other mate- 
rial that may cover some of the hills. 
preventing the young corn plants from 
reaching the surface, the cultivator 
should be used instead of the har- 
row. 

If the seed bed has not been thor- 
oughly prepared, or if heavy rain- 
fall has packed the well-prepared 
seed bed after the corn has been 
planted, early cultivation is néeded to 
loosen up the seed bed, giving the 
young plants a chance to grow, and 
to kill the weeds. Medium depth cul- 
tivation, either before the corn is up, 
following the planter marks, or as 
soon as the corn can be seen, fol- 
lowed by deep and close cultivation 
each way at the time the corn is from 
four to six inches high, is also good 
practice under such conditions. 

Later cultivation for the purpose of 
retaining moisture and killing weeds 
should be shallow. If the soil has 
been properly worked before planting 
time or deep cultivation has been 
given while the corn is small, later 
cultivation need not be more than two 
or three inches deep. 

After corn is from eight to 12 
inches high, deep or close cultivation 
becomes increasingly harmful, cutting 
the roots near the surface and reduc- 
ing the amount of water supplied to 
the plants. 

Sufficient cultivation should be 
given to keep the surface of the soil 
mellow and free from weeds. 
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WONDER 
CAMERA 





Makes Finished Pictures 


IN ONE MINUTE 


The wonder of the age. Our Camera 
takes and makes finished pictures in 
ONE MINUTE right on the spot where 
the picture is taken. No dark room, 
plates, films or costly solutions necessary, 
Just snap the button and in one minuté 
the picture is finished on a POST CARD, 
You will be surprised at the wonderful 
results—pictures are just as natural and 
life-like as a professional photographer 
could make. Not only can you have @ 
lot of pleasure but you can make big 
money selling the pictures. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Any one can get the best results with 
The Wonder One Minute Camera. The 
moment the camera arrives you are 


picture is a SURE SHOT. We send Com- 
plete Outfit—nothing to buy—you get ev- 
erything complete. 


SPECIAL---10-DAY OFFER 


Send us $2.75 within 10 days, and 
we will send you Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and this splendid camera 
outfit. Just sign the coupon below and 
mail with money-order for $2.75 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is $2.75 for which send me 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD one full 
year, and the camera with complete out- 


fit, post-paid. 
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CENTERPIECE 10¢ 
22 inch — Round 

This beautiful centerpiece” 
for ontiine embroidery is 
etamped on Mexican Ecru 
Cloth, You may have your 
choice of the following de- 
signs. Rose, Wild Kose, 
Pansy ,Forget-Ble-Not,Daisy, 
Poppy or Violet. Any one * 
Gent postpaid for only ioc. - 


Century Mercantile 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 








FREE 220°32a4 
Girl. We gives 
fineCamera and complete outfit 
plates, chemicals etc., with fall 
instructions, Just send 
name and address, we send you 
20 large art and religious 
tures to sell at 10c each. 

sold send $2.00 and the camera 
and outfit is yours. Wegive 
beautiful postcards extra fr 
promptness; also a surprise gift 
extra for promptness. RW 
People’s Supply Co., Dept. 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Louis M@ 
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BEYOND ALL CO 2 

rnal published in Amertua, 
NEW 


® large paper. while its 
makes it 


Swe Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes @ regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEE tiesue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAB PAFEES ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i, 


unanimous verdict of its more than a half million readers. 
th — and chea nationa) news and family 
STRICTLY UB 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Same Copies Free, 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
mirina aDphuss Bora ron 91.00 wae 


above all A : oe" and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 

eo impartially. IT Ii8 DISPENSABLE to the % 
Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 
great variety lected reading matter 


tt i 
LICAN in politics, 
Merchant or Profes- 


of well-se 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Fridays. 















equipped to make finished pictures—every }. 
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THE HORSEMAN’S LOVE FOR HIS 
STEED, 








It is a curious thing, this love of 
horses, and is by no means always 
found in the man who has a large 
stud, or who has even selecied to make 
his living amongst borses. There are 
many capable horsemen, and grooms, 
too, in their way, who could scareccly be 
said to have a genuine love for a 
horse; and there are many huntsmen 


—experienced men—whom it would 
scarcely be possible to call sportsmen, 
so devoid are they of the love of the 
ainimais which they ride, and which 
are the chief reason for their employ- 
ment. 

But occasionally we come across 
a manu who has an enthusiastic love 
for his horses. He does not necessari- 
ily make a great fuss about them: his 


talk is not necessarily of horses and 
stables. But you see it in the way he 
goes about them, in the tone of his 
voice whcn he speaks to them, and you 
see it in ithe way that he can always 


get more work out of them—work 
given willingly—than the maa toe 
whom they are just something to get 
him from one place to another. 
Perhaps the hunting man, if he be a 
hard-riding man, has more toye for a 
horse than the ordinary user of horses. 
The memory of many a gallant effort 
made under difficulties should, and 


no doubt does, make a man’s heart 
turn to the horse that has served him 
so well. But it is by no means only 
to be found in ths hunting man and 
the soldier—this love of the herse. 
Many other men have it, who have 
never been saved from a bad accident 
or a sword cut by the courage or agil- 
ity of the horse they were riding. The 
love of horses is worth having, or cul- 
tivating. 





IS THERE A BEST BREED OF 
SHEEPT 





This is a question which the farmer, 
who has wisely decided to raise sheep, 
but who has never yet had any ex- 
perience in that remunerative and 
pleasant branch of farming, is asking. 
A simple answer Can casily be given; 
i.e, that breed of sheep which experi- 
ence has proved to be the most profit- 
able to keep in any particular district. 

There is no one breed of sheep in 
the world that is equally profitable to 
keep in every district. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the fact that in this 
country we have a number of distinct 
breeds of sheep, and from them may 
be chosen the variety best adapted to 


‘ the character of the country in which 


it is proposed to keep them. Now all 
these breeds of sheep would not have 
been evolved and kept pure had there 
hot been districts in which one or 
other of them was the more profitable, 
or the best, breed to keep in that dis- 
trict. Consequently, when one taiks 
“the “best” breed of sheep it must 
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Founded by Sot. Norman J. Colman 


Pablished by Colman’s Rural World Publishing Co. 








Colman’s Rural World was 
established in 1848 by 

Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, ena is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of tn- 
telligent and discriminating 


readers. 
Colman’s Raral World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at ail times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 











Colman'’s Roral World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
AH subscriptions payable tn 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. in 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production aiso will be wel- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN'S * 
RURAL WORLD, 718 La- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ienterea in the postoffice 











dividual subscriber. Our NORMAN J. COLMAN, i : 
advertisers are rewarded First U. 8. Secretary of at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
— excellent results. Agriculture. class matter. J 





be understood that his reference is 
limited to that area in which that par- 
ticular breed of sheep has proved by 
experience to be the more profitable to 
keep. 


EVERY FARMER SHOJILD HAVE A 
FARM OFFICE, 


Farming is a business and the man- 
ager of one is, or should be, a business 
man. Every city business man has an 
office because it has been proven an 
asset to his business. A few farmers 
have also tried it and proven its effi- 
ciency. A few reasons why every 
farmer should have a business office, 
even if it is no more than a space par- 
titioned off in the tool house, are as 
follows: 

1. Bulletins adapted to every phase 
of the farming business are now avyail- 
able and unless these are filed away, 
they are never to be found when wv ant- 
ed 

2. He often has business callers 
wh6 feel averse to walking in- 








“to the house and talking freely before 


the women members of the family, but 
who are at ease when alone with t 
farmer. An office fitted up cozily with 
a stove and chairs is a fitting place 
to take them especially in cold 
weather. 

3. The time is fast approaching 
when tho successful farmer will know 
something of science, and an office or 
den is a good place to make his ex- 
periments oh soils or other materials, 


or to keep his samples of fencing, 
soils or seeds. 

4. There is no farmer ‘but keeps 
some accounts, more or less correct 
according to the business ability of the 
man. He should have a place to keep 
these account books. Neatly printed 
farm stationery, and a typewriter in 
his office will help the farmer to find 
a better market for his products. 

The cost of fitting a farm office can 
depend upon the inclinations of the 
man. It should contain a desk, pre- 
ferably roli top on account of its 
many drawers and pigeon holies, an 
extension of the phone from the house; 
shelves or cabinet for filing his books, 
pamphicts and samples; a stove and a 
table for his experiments. Oiher 
equipment may be added as is needed. 
Every farmer should have an office of 
some kind. 





A WAR ON WEEDS IS NEEDED ON 
FARMS, 


Where fields ate badly infested with 
weeds an attempt should be made to 
clear the entire field by thorough till- 
age. Investigations in weed eradication 
in Minnesota and Canada indicate that 
all of these pests will yield to good 
tillage and short-term crop rotations 
which include clover and the gragses. 

A good start can be made in eradi- 
cating any of these weeds by plowing 
the fields as soon as the crops are re- 
moved, and the crops should be re- 
moved, if possible, in time to prevent 
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in Colman’s 
(Issue of June 19, 1875.) 


Nine thousand acres of flax have 
been destroyed in Cass county, 
Missouri, by the grasshoppers. 


—_———- 


While a healthy ox may be a 
very fair, staid-gaited digester, 
there is no comparison between 
the slow assimilating process of 
his burly bread basket, and the 
quick electric stomachic machin- 
ery of the speedy and voracious 
grasshopper. A sound, valid mem- 
ber of this nomadic family of 
giuttons can eat, digest and ¢ex- 
trude three times its own weight 
in green corn; four times his 
bulk in peaches, without sugar or 
cream; six times his stature in 
raw turnips; four pounds of green 
tobacco and a peck of onions, ev- 


40 Years Ago e@ 20 Years Ago 





ery 24 hours. 
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Rural World. 
(Issue of Jane 20, 1895.) 

The newly introduced fruit of a 
species of the citrus or orange 
family, known as the grape fruit, 
is a most desirable addition to the 
early spring market. Its mod- 
erately acid and slightly bitter 
pulp is one of the most refresh- 
ing tonics, and is commonly eaten 
for breakfast. 





In Russia, the sunflower is ex- 
tensively grown for the oil of the 
seeds. It is,used for food and 
cooking, as olive oil has been. 
The cake ieft after expressing 
the ofl is ground into meal for 
cattle feeding. . . . A Rus- 
sian immigrant into Minnesota is 
now occupied in growing this 
plant for the same use and has 
100 acres planted this spring. 
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Ad ern Representatives, 


JOHN N . BOSS, 
609 Otis Bidg., Chicago, Mi. 


THE HOPKINS SPECIAL AGENCY, 
140 Nassau &t., New York City. 


BR. BR. RING, 
707 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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the weeds from going to seed. Follow~< 
ing the removal of the crop, deep 
plowing, preferably in the hot weather 
of July and August, followed by fre- 
quent surface cultivations, to keep the 
leaves below the ground, gives the 
basis for eradication. The replowing 
of badly infested fields in the fall is 
advisable. Such treatment, followed 
by a corn crop the next gea- 
son, which in turn is followed by a 
thickly sown grain crop in which 
timothy and clover are sown for a hay 
or pasture crop, will in most cases 
bring the weed pests under contrel, 
A “stitch in time saves nine” in weed 
eradication as well as in oter iunes 
of work, Any one having weed spots 
should do his utmest to prevent their 
spreading this year. 








rLAN THE FARM FOR BOTH PRO. 
DUCTION AND ATTRACTIVR- 
NESS, 





Someone has quaintly said: “Men 
do unusually covet great quantities ef 
land; yet cannot manage a little well. 
There were amongst the ancient Ro- 
mans some appointed to see that mon 
did till their lands as they should do, 
and if they did not, to punish them as 
Enemies to the Publique; perhaps 
such a law would not be amiss with 
us, for without question publique suf- 
fereth much by private men’s negii- 
gence.—A little farm well tilled, is te 
be preferred.” 

Has it ever occurred to the present- 
day farmer, that one of the greatest 
means of really making his communi- 
ty a more desirable and attractive 
piace to live is to plan and cenduct his 
farm in such a manner that the home 
is made attractive by a aumber of 
shade trees, neatly arranged clumps 
of shrubbery and beds of flowers, a 
smooth, well kept iawn, and aa at- 
tractive convenient and productive 
garden; that the crops 30 rotated and 


“the fields so arranged and kept that 


the passerby cannot refrain from no- 
ticing them. 

Such a farm must not be attractive 
alone, but must first, last, and all the 
time, be productive. The fields, when 
rightly treated, should increase in fer- 
tility frem year to year. 

It is part of the duty of a county 
agricuiturist te assist the farmers in 
planning their farms so that they may 
become more productive and atirac- 
tive. And the farmers should take ad-« 
vantage of the chance thus afforded. 





In locating a peach, as well as any 
other orchard, other advantages must 
be considered besides the natural ones 
of climate and soil, If an orchard ig 
teo remote from a shipping station, 
too far away from a suitabie market, 
or located where ice for refrigerator 
cars can not be conveniently supplied, 
it may not be possible to grow peaches 
there profitably. 
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Then stir the syrup and water, mak- taining 2 pounds of rosin fish oil soap 
ing a crumbly, but not sloppy mash. to each 50 gallons.—Walter G. Sack- 
Scatter this mixture thinly over the ett, Experiment Station, Fort Col- 
infested areas in the afternoon or lins, Colorado. 
early evening. The amount to be used 
will vary in accordance with the se- CHERRY AND PEAR TREE SLUG. 
vereness of the attack, but ordinarily, 
25 to 40 pounds is sufficient to cover 
an acre. 
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AND THE 


GARDEN 


CONTROLLING CUT WORMS IN 
FIELD AND GARDEN, 





Whether or not the cherry trees 
bear a crop this year, they should be 
protected against the loss of foliage 
HOW TO MANAGE FLOWERS FOR from the attacks of the pea and cher- 

THE HOME ry tree slug. When the cherries are 
very small, the trees may be sprayed 
with arsenate of lead in the propor- 

“Plants may have plenty of light tion of one pound of the paste to each 
and the temperature may be correct, 30 gallons of water. Instead of using 
but if they are not supplied with the the arsenate of lead, after the cher- 
proper amount of moisture, it is still ries are half grown or more, use eith- 
impossible to grow them successful- er white hellebore in the proportion 
ly,” writes A. G. Hecht, department of of one ounce to three gallons of wa- 
horticulture, University of Illinois, in ter, or “Black Leaf 40” in the pro- 
an article. portion of 1 part to 800 parts of wa- 

“Improper watering is perhaps the ter, and make a thorough spraying 
greatest cause of failure in the grow- for the purpose of covering the upper 
ing of plants in the home. An over- surfaces of the leaves. The “Black 
abundance or an insufficient supply Leaf. 40” will kill the slugs with 
will affect the plants in much the which it comes in contact, while the 
same way. When too much water is hellebore will kill all slugs that eat 
supplied, the soil remains saturated, it for several days after the applica- 
the air is excluded, the roots decay, tion is made. The advantage of using 
and the leaves turn yellow and drop. the hellebore or “Black Leaf 40” aft- 
Lack of water will affect the plant in er the fruit is well grown is that 
a similar way, except in this case the they do not- endanger the people who 
absorbing roots dry up instead of de- eat the cherries after they are ripe. 
caying. The amount of water fo be If one has only a few small cher- 
supplied depends upon the character ry trees, the slugs may be quite easily 
of the soil,” the amount of foliage, removed by thoroughly dusting the 
and the size of the root system. foliage in the heat of the day with 
Plants should néver be watered un- agir-slacked lime or fine road dust.—C. 
less they are moderately dry, and then p_ Gillette, Colorado. 
they should be watered thoroughly. - a 
The best way to tell when a soil is FRUIT TREES DYING. 
dry is to rub some between the fin- 
gers. If it crumbles, it is dry enough This is the season of the year when 
for a thorough watering. Another sgtone-fruit trees may begin to show 
way is to tap the pot, and if it gives signs of decline. It is not at all un- 
out a hollow sound it is an indication common for cherry, peach, and plum 
that the soil is dry. trees to blossom and to come out in 

“In the selection of plants parti- leaf only to begin to wither and die. 
cular pains must be taken to choose Death comes on very quickly, and s0 
only those which are able to with- the cause is apt to be puzzling to the 
stand unfavorable house conditions novice. Such symptoms are usually 
such as dust, dry air, and gases. the signs of winter injury in some 
Those selected should be suited to the form. Not infrequently the bark will 
amount of light received and to the be found to split and peal from the 
temperature maintained. stem easily. In other cases this symp- 

“Plants suitable for the home may tom will not be present. 
be grouped under two heads: Foliage In any event, there is, of course, no 
plants, or those grown only for theit remedy for such trees, but in handling 
leaves, and flowering plants, or those orchards in the future one should see 
grown only for their flowers or for to it that moisture and plant food are 
both leaves and flowers. Foliage not too available. In other words, 
plants ordinarily give the best re- trees should ripen their growth thor- 
sults, as they are better able to with- oughly before cold weather comes on. 
stand unfavorable conditions and do Nature can be assisted in this process 
not require as much light. The fol- by restricting the supply both of plant 
lowing are some of the best foliage fo0q and moisture. The moisture sup- 
plants: Aspidistra, Araucaris, Aspara- ply can be controlled to a certain ex- 
gus plumosus and sprengeri, Cyperus {ent by the use of non-leguminous 
or umbrella plant, ferns, Ficus OF cover crops and the plant-food supply 
rubber plant, Grevillia robusta or silK can be somewhat controlled by the ju- 
oak, palms, Pandanus, Tradescantias. gicjous use of fertilizers and manures. 


“Flowering plants do well in any __prof. W. Paddock, Ohio State Uni- 
window where there is plenty of light. versity. 


Those which serve as bouquets are 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 




















The common cut worms are more 
or less prevalent every year. The 
brownish moth lays the eggs for this 
generation late in the summer or early 
fall on grasses. The young cut worms 
hatch and feed upon the adjacent veg- 
etation. With an abundance of food 
the small larvae attract very little at- 
tention, burrowing into the ground 
during the day, and feeding only at 
night. At the approach of winter the 
larvae, which are about half grown, 
burrow into the soil and hibernate, 
coming up again the next spring and 
feeding upon whatever vegetation is at 
hand. Their depredations continue 
until the middle or latter part of May, 
when they become full grown and bur- 
row into the soil about two inches, aud 
there transform to pupae and adult. 
About the middle of June, the moths 
emerge and cause no little annoyance 
by entering houses and fluttering 
around the lamps at night. 

Under ordinary conditions preven- 
tion is the best remedy. Plowing in 
the late fall or early spring, with fre- 
quent disking or harrowing, wil] be 
effective. In areas where the worms 
of arsenical bait will prove effective. 
A good formula is as follows: Paris 
green, % pound; bran, 50 pounds; 
syrup, 1 quart; water, 2 gallons. 

Mix while dry the paris green and 
bran until an even color is attained. 
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the Fay way 


Butter Separator 


Here *s a machine that relieves you of all 
the drudgery and makes churning a pleasure. 
It is a profit-maker besides, for butter made 


best secured from the florists at the 
time of blooming. These flower only 
for a short period and are of com- 
paratively small value after the flow- 


ering season. The following should 
be secured while in bloom: Lorraine _ Prune early-flowering shrubs, such 


begonia, cincerarias, cyclamen, schiz- 28 SPirea and lilac, as soon as they are 
anthus. Some of the best flowering through flowering. 

plants that will do well for the entire There are many quick-growing an- 
season are Amaryllis, azaleas, be nuals which may be planted now and 
gonias, callas, cacti, fuschias, gerani- will bloom in autumn. 

ums, Oxalis, Impatiens, primulas. Vines should be used to cover un- 
These do not include all of the plants sightly board fences. Morning glory, 
that may be grown in the home, but wild cucumber, canary-bird vine, or 
are some best suited to house condi- gourd are useful for this purpose. 





A heavy mulch of manure is good 
for the rose beds. 


by the “Fayway” is pure butter, free from 
casein and milk solids, of a perfect grain and 
wonderful texture; consequently, will keep 
sweet and fresh longer than other butter, 
and commands top market prices. “ 
Anyone can operate the ““Fayway” from 
start to finish. On account of its light-run- 
ning qualities, the quickness of operation, 
and the easy c , the “Fayway” has 
brought to the women folks on the farm more 
relief from overwork and given more general 
satisfaction than any invention in farm 
equipment for the past fifty years. 
Complete Course in Buttermaking given 
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The standby of the thirsty— 
= the delight of the hot and tired 
= the treat for the multitude, 


= Delicious and Refreshing 


= Demand the genuine by full name— 
= nicknames encourage substitution, 
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THE COCA-COLA Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 6aP 


Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in_each town to ride show 2 pew 1915 mode} 
“RANGER” bicycle. site for our liberal terms o@ 
a sample to introduce. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 deyw 
fm triet. Send for big frec catalog and particy'as 
US of mont marvelous offer ever made on & bicytie. 
Vou will be astonished at our lew priscs aad 
remarkable terms. 














$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, etc., in your town. No money or 
experience needed. W. Ward Co., 214 I 
tute, Chicago. 


Fancy Tea Apron, 10C 





This is the very. 
latest. A 


an 
embroidery book sent 
prepaid for only 10 cent& 


Century Mercantile 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





free with each machine. Endorsed by the 
leading Dairy Authorities and used with 
great success by thousands of progressive 
farmers in all parts of the country. 

The “Fayway” Butter Separator which is 
in general use everywhere, helps you to do 
something you cannot do with your churn. 
The “Fayway” Butter Course gives you the 
most up-to-date ideas on farm bu ing 
ever published. Here are a few of the many 
letters we receive: 

Butter In Exactly Five Minutes 


tions. Watch for currant worms. They 
may be killed by spraying with arsen- 
ate of lead. Paris green and lime may 
: also be dusted over plants on which 
Pin See ee, a yong worms are working, with good eftect. 
about the midale of July and can be nig out the tulip bulbs, if the bed is 
recognized by the irregular brown wanted for other flowers, and lay them 
splotches on the new canes. The fun- under a bush or tree, covering them 





RED RASPBERRY SPUR BLIGHT. 











Gold plated Locket, 22-inch Chain, 

Set with8 beautiful brilliants. V 
handsome. for selling ony 

artand religious pictures at 16¢ 

ch, Gold filled Ring, set with 8 

brilliants given for promptnas, 
y We trust you with pictures unm! 

sold, and give an extra gift for 





After bringing our cream to 60° we 
churn; it me exactly five minutes to make the 
butter. Lave taken from seven to 


gus which is responsible for the dis- wh 
; th a box or board. They may be re- 
coloration invades the tissue sur- planted in autumn and will give good 


itness. Send name 


Poop. e's Supply Co., Dept. pw 716 Lucas Ave., St. Loulé 





— 





ight hours to ch the same nt of cream. 
sight hous TARLES U, STRONG, Mora, New Mex. 


Demand for Peewee. —— Larger Than 


The Fayway Butter Separator inly does make 
fine butter; no hard work with ladle it comes 
together. YT work it just two minutes and it is as fine 
as silk. Have tested the butter in a varying temper- 
ature and after three weeks it was as as the 
day it was churned. Alreadym ‘or Fayway 


i I x 
is larges hs. FRED ROULER, Hamilton oO. 
Brings 7%4c Mo: und 
Pervez Dames Beinge Tike Mere! tron Wt 
Etec eee 
5. H. BOELTE: News Ferry, Va. 
ted catalog tells you all about 


Our fllustra 
the “‘Fa: .”’ Your copy is waiting you. Send for 
it as wal as our Bank Guarantee, Testimonial Let- 


rounding the buds from which the Cs 

fruit spurs arise and either destroys “°Wers the next spring. 

them outright or prevents their fur- Keep the asparagus bed clean by 

ther growth and development. The dis- Cultivation as long as possibe. 

ease can be controlled satisfactorily Endive and Chinese cabbage may be 

by spraying the young canes with S0wn for fall use. 

Bordeaux mixture when they are six Keep the seed pods off rhubard. Oth- 

to eight inches high and every two ¢rwise it soon becomes tough. 

weeks thereafter until the picking Stake dahlias and do not leave more 

season. The old canes should be re- than one or two canes to grow. Too 

moved as soon as the crop has been Many shoots mean small flowers. 

gathered, and a final application of One of the earliest shrubs to flower 
Lex the spray material should be given at is the Juneberry (Amelancbier). 

ters, Carton and Paper Proposition and Free Trial t | that time. For this work, we recom- There are several varieties, but the 

The Fayway Co., 109 John St., Cincinnati,O. || mend an adhesive Bordeaux mixture one most commonly grown is Amelan- 

having a formula, 3-2-50, and con- chier Canadensis. It is sometimes 














called shadbush. The fruit turns from 
green to red or purplish and is eD- 
joyed by both birds and man. 


White Spine cucumber is a _ good 


variety to use because of its quality 
and productiveness. 


If you have not already done 80 


plant some morning glories or wild 
cucumbers to climb over and cover 
that outhouse. 
one of the most rapid growers know? 

and its dense foliage makes it very a> 
ceptable for covering summer house® ~~ 
and other out-buildings 


The wild cucumber i8 
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HE OLD MAN*—A STORY OF 
LIFE, HORSEY AND HUMAN. 














As we study the life of Charles 
yorton, from the time when, as a 
child, in a small New England village, 
riding the old family Morgan, he 
dropped the buggy whip and saw it 
go down the mountain brook on its 
way to the river, to the time of his 
return to New England as a middle- 
aged an, Our conclusion must be that 
ope of the leading traits of his char- 
acter had ever been his love for and 
gsociation with a good horse. 

What little education he got was in 
the public schools of a middle west- 
ern state. After leaving scheol, more 
from circumstances than from any vo- 
lition of his own, until he had passed 
his thritieth birthday, his occupation 
kept him with different kinds of ma- 
chinery with which he was more or 
less successful. 

In buying raw materia] and in sell- 
ing the finished goods, he traveled 
a good deal with horses and vehicles. 
It was very seldom that he drove a 
horse on the road that did not im- 
prove in speed under his tuition. 

About that time, the loss of wife 
and babe in close succession induceed 
him to accept an offer in a New Eng- 
Jang city. Knowing no one, his whole 
time was taken up with the clerical 
work in hand, ‘In the second year 
of his stay he took board with a wid- 
ow who had a son and a daughter. 
The scn soon married and set up for 
himself. The daughter was a widow 
with a boy less than two years of 
age. If ever there was a woman that 
was a man hater, it was the land- 
lady. She tolerated the men only for 


the money that they paid her. The 
daughter was a seamstress, away 
much of the time, leaving her boy 


with her mother, and attracting lit- 
tle or no attention. Her ff/atures 
were large and her eyes a peculiar 
dark gray commanded attention at all 
times. One of the regular boarders 
was Monroe Mills, a dealer in and 
distributor of milk in the city—also 
combining a good deal of the ‘David 
Harum” in his business and conver- 
sation. 

Towards the close of an unusually 
severe winter, when a building that 
had been on fire was the next morn- 
ing a sheet of ice, the little boy sick- 
His mother went to 
a distant city to learn a different oc- 
cupation and cut loose from all that 
would connect her work with what it 
had been while looking after him. 

Whether it was Morton’s own loss 
or the sympathy for her in her loss, 
this woman that he had not previous- 
ly noticed became to him of unusual 
interest. Several times he calleed on 
her in the city where she had gone 
for instruction. In fact, it was be- 
toming quite common, when she ob- 
tained a place at Dennis Post, on 
Cape Cod. To visit her there was 
aother thing; distance, expense and 
time became each an important. item. 

One glorious happy day he spent at 
Cape Cod using the only horse and 
Vehicle that could be hired. This he 
took with no questions as to price. 
On settlement he got the surprise of 
his life when the owner suggested 75 
tents as remuneration for a horse and 
farriage all day. 

It was along about the first of May, 
ter winter engagement was soon to 
tid and Hannah was expected home. 
Charles Morton had other expectations 
and to that end had secured the ring 
Usual on such occasions. 

As he came out from the boarding 

use, where Monroe Mills was, in- 

Mt on delivering milk to his waiting 
Customers, he said to Mills: “That 

4 peculiar looking old mare you 
are driving on your milk wagon now. 

at do you want for her.” “She is 
Seuliar, old and out of shape, as she 
wea to be. She has a trotting rec- 

d of 2:22 and, for close to half a 


ord entitles her to, but I will take 
$19 for her as she stands,” replied 
Mills. All the remark Morton made 
was, “‘You have sold a horse; bring 
her in and get your money this eve- 
ning.” : 

Hannah came home and the old 
lady, her mother, seemed determined 
that Morton should have no oppor- 
tunity to talk with her. So he came 
to the point at once by asking her if 
she wanted to ride out to Sunny Slope 
farm that afternoon, stay to supper 
and have a nice ride by moonlight. 
She promptly accepted and the plan 
was carried out in every detail. 

Little observation was made about 
the animal he was driving, and yet 
there was something in the air, in 
the outward drive, not exactly to his 
liking. Notwithstanding, they spent 
a very pleasant afternoon and eve- 
ning, as the proprietors of Sunny 
Slope were intimate friends of both 
parties. They had hardly left the 
shelter of the farm house when they 
met a stylish outfit with a light speed 
wagon, just big enough for two. He 
turned to her and said: “Now, Han- 
nah, we are going to have a horse 
race.” 

“What do you mean,” she exclaimed. 

“That is George Stout, the jeweler, 
across from the postoffice, and the 
three hundred dollar trotter he has 
just bought. He will not see anyone 
out that he does not try on.’ 

“Shall you let him pass?” 

“That depends.” 

Just then they heard him coming 
and he turned to pass on the left 
side. As his horse just showed in 
front, Morton touched the old mare 
with the whip and she stepped out in 
front. Stout was not yet satisfied and 
came again. This time Morton took 
the old mare back and let him pass 
and take the road. She followed up 
close and when Stout’s wheels 
dropped off of the bridge over the 
stream that ran the cotton mills of 
the two corporations on to the bril- 
liantly lighted Main street, lined with 
pedestrians on either side, the old 
mare was asked to show her mettle. 
She did it in perfect shape, and the 
ring on Hannah’s finger w78 not all 
that made the woman happy. They 
had won out, where the odds looked 
to be heavily against them—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 








Sparkle Watts, 2:10%, winner of 
the two-year-old Kentucky Futurity 
last fall dropped dead in a workout 
at Mamphis on May 25, 


The Pointer Queen, 2, p., 2:20%, by 
Sidney Pointer 2:074%, owned by Geo. 
Bleiler of Monroe, Wis., paced a half 
mile at Madison last year in 1:04%. 


A good judge picks Silver Axworthy, 
by Axworthy, 2:15%, out of Easter 
Lily W., 2:064%, member of the Mur- 
phy stable, to be the crack three- 
year-old trotter of the season. 


Gurne (22), 2:28%, the three-year- 
old black colt by Bingen, 2:06%, out 


of Consuela S., 2:07%, in W. H. Har- |} 


rison’s stable at Lexington, Ky., re- 
cently worked a half-mile in 1:07%, 
the last quarter in 32% seconds. 


Ben Bliss will ship Baroness Par- 
melia 3, 2:16%, to a mile track in 
the near future to get ready to race 
on the Great Western. Th daughter 
of Baron Will Tell is training fine and 
is right in every way. 

Direct Hal, 2:04%, died at Elwood, 
Ind., on May 26, said to be from in- 
digestion, at 19 years of age. Direct 
Hal was one of the most famous 
pacers and pacing sires that this 
country, or any other country, has 
ever produced. 

Patrons of the Ohio State Fair this 
season will surely be treated to some 
high class half-mile track racing, if 
the big money that is to be given to 
the trotters and pacers at that point 
is any criterion. One event calls for 
$1,500, while five others have a value 
of $1,000 each. 

The official world’s harness record 
ig held by Dan Patch 1:55%, pacing, 
made at Lexington, Ky., October 7, 
1905. This mile was made behind a 
dirt shield. Dan Patch once paced 
a mile in 1:55 behind a wind shield, 
but this performance was not recog- 
nized by the American Trotting Reg- 
ister Association and is, therefore, not 
official Uhlan once trotted a mile 
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If you will fill out the coupon below telling me how man 
head of stock you have, I'll ship you enough SAL- —my great cond. 
tioner and worm destroyer—to last all your stock 60 days. I want you to know 
the great value of SAL-VET. 1 want to prove to you on your own farm how it will rid 
your stock of intestinal and stomach worms—put them in healthy condition—easier to k 

on no more feed—more profitable—and less liable to disease. I don’t ask you to send me 
&@ penny in advance—just mail the coupon—I’ll ship the SAL-VET just as agreed, let 
feed it 60 days—if it doesn’t do what I claim, then I'll cancel the charges—you take no rok. 


SIDREY R. f 

























FEIL, Pres. 
ef The The 
Great Great 
Worm Live 
Des- Stock 
ditioner 


is the medicated salt which contains no antimon i i 
here is a0 sosing, no drenchin Kom v me th LT te: 
= aed . on C= * + r themselves. It is just what 
eep thy—free from worms, thrifty profit- 

able. Thousands write like this: * = 
eum would pF SSF EE 0 gertyed frome fe ‘ forF tment 
Nearly half a million f 2 a] ver 

want youto feed it 6Odaye st my ria and ecb fee calen tact 


5 Send No Money2zt-¢ 
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7 Tell me how many head of Ox 

y enough SAL-VET to last them 60’ Sayan Woe 3 
the freight charges on arrival and feed it 

claim al'ves spat sae ete Gan PD ee abet : 

you won’t owe me a penny. ys ving > 


THE FEIL MFG CO. ==: 
poor cnevELAnD, om 


y THE FEIL. MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 69 6-1-15 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ship me enough SAL-VET to lst my stock sixty days. I agree 
the freight, feed it as directed, and will then pay fort tie Toes what 
you ; if i fails and 1 so report in 60 days you are to cancel the ff 


or will owe you 


RN So vcéccncscccvesecsss ites State..... eecccee 
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THIS MOTORCYCLE 








AWAY As a Prize F REE 


That's just what we mean—given free as a prize. “Our plan is easy end 
simple. Here's a chance to get a motorcycle with the least possible effort. 
—— Send us your name for our free plan. You'll ecarcel 
believe us when we tell you how easy ft is to get this 
machine. An easy plan. No fake puzzles to work. If 

ru will give us just a little of your spare time, youcan 
iM Pave this machine; but be sure and 


Send Your Name Today 


This is a genuine twin-cylinder—two-speed, latest 
model “Indian” machine, the latest and last wordin 
= motorcycle making. The machine is a brand new 1915 
model and willbe shipped direct from the factory so asto insure that you get only the latest and best. 
Don't fail to send wa yout name, Our plan is to advertise our business, and if you will nee $s you can have 
the machine. It will not require a solid week of your time to get this machine worth $250.00, Isn't that 
worth a try? Where else can you earn a $250.00 moto ck—that's the main thi 


GIVEN 









cle in a week? Be qui 
TTENBERC AVE., 



















and address D. BRYDON, MANAGER, 236 S. SPRINGFIELD, O 
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hitched with running mate in 1:54%. 
In the World Almanac and in other 
annuals of this character this rec- 
ord is sometimes given as the world’s 
record, but such a claim is prepos- 
terous, as in the performance the run- 
ner pulled most of the weight of 
the wagon and driver.—The Horse- 
man. 





The Harvester, 2:01, got his first 
2:20 trotter last month, when the 
three-year-old filly, Harvette, out of 
Beatrice Bellini, 2:08%, by Bellini, 
trotted in 2:13%. Harvette is owned 
by Hillandale Farm, Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., and was driven by John H, Dick- 
erson. The Harvester is now the sire 
of five, and Beatrice Bellini the dam 
of two. 


California had the honor of giving 
the light harness world its first 2:10 
trotter of 1915 on May 22 and on the 
same date, the first 2:10 pacer of the 
year came to the front. The Wood- 
land track was the scene of these 
two startling records and a good 
crowd watched a splendid card, In 


MESH BAG 
FREE 4 
zed frame, 
embossed with handsome flo- 
ral design; 10-inch 
esh Bags are al! the rage, 





People's Supply Co. 
716 Lucas Ave. St. 
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the first trial against the watch, Mo- 
ko Hall, a son of Walnut Hall, es- 
tablished himself as the first 2:10 
trotter of the year by reducing his 
record from 2:11% to 2:10. He is 
owned by F. J. Ruhstaller of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., and is a son of Daisy 
Wilkes by Moko, Lock Logan was 
the pacer that entered the charmed 
circle by negotiating his mile in 
2:07%. Ee is an unsexed son of Zo- 
lock. Lock Logan was produced by 
Effie Logan, the dam of Jim Logan, 
p., 2:01%, Sir Albert & 2:03% and 
Dan Logan, p., 2:07. 
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UF THE 


Dairy News 


“MADE IN WISCONSIN” CHEESE— 
SWISS AND LIMBURGER. 














The greatest Swiss and Limburger 
Aistrict in the United States is re- 
stricted to four Wisconsin counties— 
Dane, Green, lowa and Lafayette— 
Green county being ‘by far the most 
important. In 1909 approximately 
45,000,000 pounds of Swiss, Brick and 
Limburger cheese was made in Wis- 
consin. It was produced almost whol- 
ly in these four counties, and one 
other, Dodge, which is the home of 
the state’s brick cheese industry. 

The making of Swiss cheese is very 
closely allied to the making of either 
Brick or Limburger, in that Swiss is 
adaptable to manufacture only dur- 
ing the summer months, and either of 
the other two varietiies may be made 
~in the same building during the re- 
mainder of the time. However, since 
winter dairying is not the practice in 
the southern part of the state, most 
of the factories are closed during two 
or three months of the coldest part 
ef the year. 

This section is also noted for the 
number of its co-operative factories. 
In 1914, out of a total of 368 foreign 
cheese factories in these four coun- 
ties, 285 were co-operatively owned 
and managed. The factories are small 
and mumerous. Green country having 
an area of about 24 miles square, 
alone contains 167 cheese factories, 
or in other words, a factory to every 
three or four sections of land. The 
companies generally consists of from 
8 to 12 farmers, having but few pa- 
trons who are not members. The em- 
ployment of the cheese maker, and 
the sale of the product are in the 
hands of the company, which are the 
best indications of strict co-operation. 

The farmers received, on an aver- 
age for the year 1913, a little over 13 
cents’ for enough milk to make a 
pound of Swiss cheese, while they 
only received 11 cents for the milk 
required to make the same amount 
of Limburger. However, this differ- 
ence in price received itg offset by 
the different quantities of milk re- 
quired to make the same amount of 
the two kinds of cheese; fer only 9% 
pounds of Swiss as compared with 12 
pounds of Limburger can be made 
from 100 pounds of milk. 

Wisconsin’s Swiss and Limburger 
are shipped directly to over 30 states, 
but as is the case with brick, from 
one-fourth te one-third of the total 
eutput is consigned to Chicago where 
it is redistributed to other sections. 

Of the four principal ‘types of 
cheese made in Wisconsin—American, 
Swiss, Brick and Limburger—Swiss 
commands the thighest retail price. 
This price is much higher in propor- 
tien than is the wholesale quotation. 
The retailers’ average selling price 
fer the United States in March, 1914, 
was a little over 29 cents per pound, 
with a retailer's margin of about 8% 
cents -_per -pound.—Asher Hobson, Wis- 
eonsin College of Agriculture. 





MAKING WHEY BUTTER AT 
CHEESE FACTORIES. 





The recovery and utilization of fac- 
tery wastes of all sorts are now more 
carefully provided for than ever be- 
fore. ‘The skiraming of whey and the 
churning of whey cream, long practic- 
ed at foreign cheese factories, have 
been widely adopted by American 
cheesemakers luring the past four 
years. As an aid to farmers and fac- 
tory men who are planning to install 
this process, bulletin No. 246, of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madi- 
son, describes in detail the sources 
of income, expenses, anid profit, and 
various practical methods of conduct- 
ing the business. 

Before purchasing the necessary 
equipment for separating whey, it is 
desirable that the plan and ‘fe possi- 
bility of increased profit through 
whey skimming be fully explained to 


form these substances. 





the patrons, so that they will favor 
the enterprise and will not object to 
feeding skimmed whey to their live 
stock, 

One or more satisfactory markets 
should be found where the product, 
whey butter or whey cream, can be 
sold. it is desirable to figure as 
closely as possible in advance the 
weight of the fat which can be re- 
covered from the whey, and the in- 
come derived from ‘its sale at average 
prices; also the ‘cost of the equip- 
ment for skimming or for skimming 
and churning; and the annual ex- 
penses for labor, supplies, repairs, in- 
terest, and similar items. Complete 
lists and prices are given in the bul- 
letin. 

Satisfactory agreements should be 
made with the machinery supply 
house, with the prospective buyer of 
the product, with the cheéeSemaker 
who does the work, hnd with the fac- 
tory patrons as to the prices or the 
basis of payments to be made in each 
case. 

Estimates based on the experience 
of different factories shew that the 
cost of equipping a factory is pro- 
portionately less for the larger sizes 
than for the smaller, and accordingly 
whey skimming can become 
though usually not unprofitable at 
those of smaller size. 

The quality and value of whey 
cream are largely determined by the 
sanitary conditions of milk-produc- 
tion, and the care given the whey 
cream after separating. Whey cream 
should contain 50 or 60 per cent of 
fat. It should be skimmed § early, 
cooled quickly, churned promptly 
with from 75 to 100 per cent of good 
starter, and kept at a low tempera- 
ture throughout to insure the best re- 
sults. 

Churning is not so profitable as 
separating whey cream. ‘The market 
value of the fat in whey is about 
doubled by use of the separator, but 
the churning of whey cream increases 
its value only about one-fifth or one- 
sixth. Churning requires extra equip- 
ment and supplies including ice, and 
some skill and experience in butter- 
making. Like whey skimming, the 
churning process ‘becomes more 
profitable in proportion to the amount 
of milk handled at the factory. There- 
fore, the smaller ‘factories usually 
prefer not to churn whey cream but 
to sell it to a central churning station, 
or to a regular creamery or an ice 
cream factory. The larger factories 


prefer to churn more whey cream | 


than they alone can produce, and 
therefore, usually buy whey cream 
from neighboring cheese factories. 
Cheese factory patrons and cheese- 
makers should ‘thoroughly acquaint 
themselves with the advantages which 
whey skimming offers, and should 


study their local conditions to de- | 


termine whether this enterprise can 
be profitably undertaken at each 
factory. —Wisconsin ‘Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





ALCOHOL MILK TEST NOT SATIS- 
FACTORY. 





The alcohol milk test, used to some 
extent in Burope and 
some investigators to be a quick 
means of testing the condition and 
keeping quality of milk, is not a sat- 
isfactory substitute for facterial ex- 
amination, according to bacteriolog- 
ists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. ‘The alcohol test ‘is 
based on the fact that when ‘equal 
parts of 68 per cent alcohol and .milk 
are mixed and the mixture shaken 


gently in a test tube, a flaky, white |. 


precipitate will form under certain 
eonditions. The occurrence of this 
precipitate is ‘heid, by those who be- 
lieve in the ‘test, to imdicate that 
Changes have been produced in mixed 
market milk as a result of bacterial 
fermentation. The department’s in- 
vestigators who have reported on the 
results of this test, in bulletin 202, 
“The Alcohol Test in Relation to 
Milk,” however, find that alcohol will 
produce this precipitate when the 
mixed market milk contains a certain 
amount of lactic acid or rennet pro- 
duced by varieties of bacteria which 
As a conse- 
guence milk may be high in bacteria 
of other varieties without showing the 


more : 
profitable at the larger factories, al- | 





believed by | 


precipitate when aleshol is added. 
iMereover, it thas ‘been discovered that 
even with Jactic acid or rennet-form- 
ing organism :present ‘in ‘the milk, the 
precipitate does not show until these 
organisms have produced a consid- 
erable amount of the ‘special -sub- 
stances which seem -to cause the re- 
action with alcohol. 

In the case of mixed market milk, 
which ‘frequently contains many va- 
rieties of bacteria other ‘than ‘the Jac- 
tic acid or rennet-forming kinds, ‘the 
alcohol test may be megative when 
the bacterial examination shows 2a 
high count. 

On the other hand, im the case of 
milk from a single cow, the investi- 
gation apparently establishes the fact 
that a positive reaction in a 68 per 
cent alcoho! ‘test indicates that the 
milk is abnormal. Even ‘here, how- 
ever, the value of the alcohol test 














with milk from a single COW, gp 
small herd, lies principally in-ay 
fact that it will shew when the mii 
is abnormal and will give Waraing 
that a careful examination of 
should be made. ‘ft also might § 
cate the need for improvement ig 
method of handling and chitin 
milk, with the object of cheoking 
growth of amilk-souring organisms 
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TRAY Bina 19, 
This pretty tra ‘ 

tor kyetet Embroid- 
ery fs stam 

white art linene 
Size 12x18 inches. 
We taciude with 7 
each tray an eight 
page ewbroidery 
Booklet illustrated 
with @)) the prin- 
Cipal stitches in 
embroidery. with 
Seseriptjon_of. each 
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FREE SILVERWARE 





won't fast long. 


not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- . 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- { | 
day. We refund your money if you are 


| 


| 








which we offer you here is 


Tablesp 





offer below. 


charges 





offer may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 yo 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece EKiectric Silver Set—all charge! 
prepaid. Sign the coupon ‘below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 





Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Lonis 


charges to be prepaid. 


| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 





We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to reader 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able -to offer 
@ cemplete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 4 
ordinary cheap.siiverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes { 
color and has that “brassy’”’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. his set 
plated on a white metal base, therefore each ‘and 
every piece ts the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces.in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
Pp 6 le , Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the | 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. i 

it 4s-only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables ws to make the remarkable | 
b It is by far the greatest valuc we have ever offered. We will send this ; 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our reater, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are 8 
sure that this 2€-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and {ff you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric “Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or seni you another set. You know we couldn't 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. | 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at j 
our special prive of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packings 
on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Pie® 

Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. get 8 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Golman’s Rural World. 


Enclosed find $1.25 ‘to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
It is understood that you are to send me th Set—ell 
If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better the? 


you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 


NAMO cocccccccccesecescesesereesese eee essesesesseseseseaseseressseeesesese 
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Each piece is full regulation 
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AND THE KITSHEN 


Khe Home (Circle ls a gence 
for week = pieriege erings of the Rural 
World fami of ite members are 
invited to meet here in ndence 
and — Bend lots of 
jetters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen ig a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 








THOUGHTS. 


I’m thinking now of former days, 
Back in the home of long ago— 
There’s mother, with her loving ways, 
And father’s kindness, too, doth 
show; 
There’s sister with her dolls and toys, 
And brother with his top and cord, 
And Kit and Fido shares the joys 
For all, yes, all’s in sweet accord! 
A change has come; the times have 
flown, 
And the bosom now does seem to 
swell— 
For the memory of our 
home 
Does bring to us a cheerful spell. 
Each life has but a span of years— 
We're passing through this world 
but once; 
So, better for the thing that cheers; 
Then few indeed will be our wants. 


dear sweet 


So, after all, the reckoning’s made 
Of our estate when life is o’er; 
The kindly deeds leave in the shade 
The bonds and stocks and golden 
ore. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





A VISITOR TELLS OF LIFE IN THE 
SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


Dear Home Circle:—He didn’t come 
to see me, but I happened to be the 
only one at home, so he seated himself 
in a cozy chair beside the range, and 
while I went on with a task of mend- 
ing, and a light rain began falling, he 
entertained with stories of travel. 
Particularly pleasing was an account 
of his days in the Shetland Islands 
where he was fisher lad and farm boy. 
He said it was delightful to eat vege- 
tables and meat cooked with water 
dipped out of the sea; the natural salt 
water softened and whitened potatoes, 
and gave such a mealy, nutty taste. 

He said they did not raise much be- 
side turnips, cabbage, potatoes, and 
onions over there; and the climate was 
charming, just the beautiful temperate 
climate in which fruit would flourish, 
and where one could grow cauliflower, 
squash, asparagus, lettuce, beets, 
kohl-rabi, rhubarb, etc. 

He said that sending advice and 
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San" 10° 


This pretty boudoir cap 
for embroidery is stamped 
on white lawn. With a fin- 
ishing touch of lace trim 
med edge and knots of rib- 
bon this design makes > 
charming and dain a es 
Pent postpaid for only 100, 





Century Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is 
feet tall, 
the rage. 
slippers, 





nearly two 
and is all 
She has 
complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress ia 
very prettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a  \little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Hag 
curly hair, pearly 
teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down, 


This do?! free for 
selling only 20 of ow 
4 magnificent art and 
retlsious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
teust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
Srine gift for prompt: 
- prise £ or prompt- 

Ress. Send no money—just your name. 

PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BE. W. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





seeds was in vain. The people were 
“set” in the old grooves, and were 
satisfied. He had tried again and 
again to have his mother take interest 
in new products, with no success. It 
would be necessary to return and, in 
person, endeavor to raise the Ameri- 
can vegetables, and it is his hope to 
go to the little farm off the north 
coast of Scotland, when days of veace 
return, and his first experiments are 
to be with the watermelon and tomato. 

Asked whether the grape-vine is 
cultivated in the Shetland country, he 
replied that he had never seen one, 
and he likewise was not well informed 
about orchards. Fisheries abounded, 
and the man out all night in a trawler, 
returns with a plentiful cargo. 

He didn’t grow very enthusiastic 
about the Shetland pony, evidently 
ashamed of the tiny equine, and he 
never evinced any amusement or in- 
terest when I spoke of all the money 
I had spent, haling little ones to see 
the gentle, pretty creatures in great 
moral tent shows. 

When the visitor of that rainy aft- 
ernoon went away, he left an atmos- 
phere of happiness with me. It was 
time to peel potatoes and as the home- 
ly work went on, I had such sweet 
thoughts, because a narrative of sim- 
ple life so pleases and delights. 

As the moments passed, I recalled 
stories mother had told me of her 
childhood in Europe; she was her 
mother’s “goose girl” and she also 
had a heifer calf that followed her 
as she tended the geese, and a pet 
chicken, called after its birthplace— 
Backs—tried to trail her all day long. 

When mother came to Canada, and 
saw the people eating frog legs, she 
thought of the tons of delicious prov- 
ender that croaked and splashed in 
the ditch behind the old garden at 
home. She wrote her mother, but 
such diet was not to be accepted just 
then.—Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. Louis. 





HOW TO REMOVE STAINS FROM 
CLOTHING. 


How many times has mother or fath- 
er had to say: “Children don’t lie 
down on the grass, it will stain your 
clean white clothes.” Sometimes when 
the laundry comes home mildewed and 
spotted with iron rust the whole fami- 
ly wonders if there is not some way 
to take out spots. Everybody makes 
spots occasionally and everybody 
wants to know how to remove tkem. 
Here are some spot removers that are 
suggested by Miss Emma E. Fecht, in- 
structor in domestic art in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College: 


Grass stains—Cotton goods, soak the 
stain in kerosene and launder at once 
or wash the stain in alcohol or amonia 
and water; silk or wool goods, cover 
stain with chloride of tin and wash at 
once, press dry. 

Mildew—Cotton or linen goods, soak 
the stain in one-half pint of water to 
which has been added one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and one teaspoon- 
ful of oxalic acid or use Javelle water 
aided with bleaching or use sour but- 
termilk; woolen goods, use dilute 
amonia water. 

Iron rust—Rub the spot with lemon 
juice, salt and sun bleach it. Repeat 
the process if necessary. Oxalic acid 
may be used if neutralized afterward 
with amonia water, wash the goods 
well. When using strong acids stretch 
the fabrics over a bow] of water, thus 
controlling the spread of the acid. 

Blood stain—Wash the fabric in cool 
water until the water remains color- 
less, then wash it in lukewarm soapy 
water. Hydrogen peroxide with am- 
monia will remove old blood stains. 

Paint or varnish—Dissolve the spot 
with turpentine, benzine or gasoline. 
Alcohol will wash away linseed oil. 

Fruit stains—These should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. Stretch 
the fabric over a bowl and pour boil- 
ing milk or hot alcohol on the spot. 
Heat the alcohol over hot water. 

Coffee or tea stains—Pour on the 
spots boiling water from a height. 
Glycerine is a solvent for the coloring 
matter. 

Vaseline stains—Soak spots in kero- 


sene before soap and water are ap- 
plied. 


CANNING .VEGETABLES IN THE 
HOUSE. 





It will soon be the time of year 
when our gardens will be in their 
prime. The question which will con- 
front the housewife is: “Will we can 
vegetables in the home?” thereby sav- 
ing the garden products, or “Will we 
waste this material that might be 
canned to such good advantage?” 

Many people have trouble-in can- 
ning peas, beans and corn. This trou- 
ble may be overcome by thorough 
cooking. One very satisfactory way 
is as follows: 

Select young and tender vegetables, 
pack firmly in the jar, cover with cold 
water, and add a teaspoon of salt to 
each quart. Put on the rubber and 
top and steam for five or six hours in 
a boiler or steamer. A boiler may be 
used in place of a steamer if a false 
bottom or rack is used-to keep the 
jars from the bottom of the boiler. 
In the high altitudes about one- 
fourth more time must be added to 
the time given in low altitude recipes. 

Green peppers are canned very well 
by the cold water method. Select the 
green peppers, cut off the stem and 
remove seeds. Parboil peppers for 
about 15 minutes or until the peppers 
are tender. They should not be cook- 
ed long enough to cause them to lose 
their shape. Pack them in jars, pour 
cold water over the peppers and seal. 
They are ready for use any time dur- 
ing the winter. These peppers may 
be filled with cold slaw, left over 
meats or other suitable fillings. 

If care igs taken in cooking the vege- 
tables a sufficient length of time and 
if the vegetables selected are fresh 
the trouble in canning vegetables will 
be overcome.—Maryetta Wilson, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 


As a usual thing, opportunities do 
not loiter. It is best to grasp them 
promptly. 

Home making is a business, and 
every business, to be a success, must 
be studied and understood. 

Do you want a spoon to lie level 
and steady while you drop or mix 
liquid in it? Put its handle between 
the leaves of a stout book lying on 
the table. 

Use the sewing machine for mend- 
ing whenever possible. It is so 
much quicker than hand work and 
even patching can be done neatly on 


i 


The Farm avs axeuuaee s Catechism 


Are we living up to our own 
ideals or our neighbors’ ex- 
pectations? 

Am I so wasting energy on 
the non-essentials that I have 
not time and thought for the 
vital comradeship which I owe 
my family? 

Do I live up to my faith that 
the best is none too good for 
the family, or do I makeshift 
for the loved ones and make 
special efforts for outsiders? 

Are we all as mindful of the 
little courtesies to one another 
as we are of the formalities ob- 
served with guests? 

Are my children’s surround- 
ings such that they may become 
as healthy as they should? 

Is my house comfortable, at- 
tractive, “home-like” and easily 
kept clean? 


Does it fret me when the 
children and men-folk leave 
things in disorder? Am f pnt- 
ting my desire for order ahead 
of their enjoyment of the in- 
formal homelife? 

Am I glad to entertain those 
who drop in. unceremoniously, 
and conscious that the “clean 
dirt” of a lived-in home is no 
reflection upon my housekeep- 
ing? 

Is there a place on the farm- 
stead which I’d be ashamed to 
have seen? 

Am I giving myself—the best 
that is in me—to my family, or 
am I paying so much attention 
to the routine of life that I am 
than a 
St. 


too tired to be more 


The Farmer, 


“slavey” ?— 
Paul. 


EEEFEEEEEEEEEEEEE ETT E EET 


ce ache ada ii-ty lasiet sins en aie itech cdg. nbacapais js 
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it. Pin the patch carefully, sew 
turn edges under on right side and 
sew again. 

An ounce of patient suggestion is 
worth numerous pounds of scornful 
reprimand. 

The one person of all others that 
we should try to satisfy—with our 
endeavors, is ourself. 

There is no particular credit in 
winning out with flying colors, if 
everything is going your way. 

Weak tea is good for watering the 
house plants, especially the ferns and 
foliage plants. It also lightens and 
fertilizes the soil to have the wet 
tea leaves worked into it. 





I. Ways To 





Timely Tips for the Housewife 


By Nettie E. Maxwell, University of Wisconsin. 


Use Cheese 








Of all our foods, cheese is the most 
compact and concentrated. It con- 
tains no connective tissue, bone or 
waste matter. It is highly nutritive, 
containing twice as much food value 
per pound as beef steak. This same 
compactness which gives us a food 
with no waste makes it also harder 
of digestion unless it is eaten with 
coarser food which requires masti- 
cation. Cheese slips down the “lit- 
tle red lane” too easily and that is 
the main cause of indigestion after 
eating cheese. 

The main reason that cheese is 
not used as a substantial food is that 
we housewives are ignorant of its 
value and so persist in offering it in 
the same old “tit bit” fashion. 

Try one of these combinations on 
your family. We predict that every- 
one will like it: 

Cheese Pudding.—Take two cups- 
ful of soft bread crumbs, one quart 
of milk, two eggs, a fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
salt, a few dashes of paprika, one 
tablespoonful of butter and two 
cupsful of chopped cheese. Scald 
the crumbs with the milk, and but- 
ter and seasonings, and combine with 
cheese and eggs slightly beaten. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish, 
surround with hot water and bake 
slowly for an hour in a moderate 
oven, 


Scalloped Cabbage or Cauliflower 
and Cheese—Take three cupsful of 
cooked cabbage, one cupful of grated 
cheese, three cupsful of white sauce, 
arrange in layers alternating the 
vegetable with the sauce and cheese 
and cover with buttered crumbs, 
Bake about thirty minutes. Pota- 
toes, brussles sprouts and other 
vegetables may be used in the same 
way. The smallest bit of chees@ 
should never be thrown away. It 
keeps best if wrapped in a clo 
dampened with vinegar or covere 
with melted paraffine when this is 
practicable. Grated cheese put into 
a fruit jar and sealed is ready for 
any number of dishes which will be 
improved by the addition of a table- 
spoonful or two, even for flavor. 

Cheese Toast.—Mix cream with 
grated cheese, season with red pep- 
per and spread on rounds of bread, 
put two together, sandwich fashion, 
and saute in a little butter. Serve 
these for Sunday night luncheon with 
a salad if so desired. 

Cheese Omelet.—Cook together 
teaspoonful of cornstarch and @ half 
cup of milk. Beat three eggs ané stir 
slowly into the milk. Add a half cup 
of grated cheese and seasoning of gal 
and pepper. Melt a tablespoonful 
butter in an omelet pan, add the egg 
mixture and cook carefully. Serve 
very hot. 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1281—1302. Ladies’ Shirt Waist Dress. 
Waist No. 1281 is cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No.1302 is cut in six 
gizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure: It requires to make 
the entire dress, 8 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the lower 
edge. This calls for two separate pat- 
terns, 10c for each pattern. 
1346. Suspenders, Girdles and Vestee 
for Ladies. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium, 
and large. It requires for No. 1 and 
for No. 2, % yard of 36-inch material, 
and for No. 3, % yard of 27-inch ma- 
terial, for the medium size. 

1040. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 414 yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1357. Girls’ Dress, With or Without 
Peplum. 
Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 


G¥ 
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years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 6-year size. 
9499. Girls’ Empire Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1343. Boys’ Blouse Suit. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 5-year size. 

”  —- 1856—1353. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist No. 1356 is cut in five sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, Skirt No. 1353 is cut in five 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
waist measure. It requires 6 yards of 
44-inch material for the dress, with 
1% yards for the tunic for a medium 
size. Two separate patterns, 10c for 
each pattern. 

1352. Girls’ Suspender Skirt and 

Guimpe. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires three yards of 36- 
inch material for a 10-year size. 

9975. Ladies’ Kimono, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 

9930. Girls’ Apron. 
Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8,10 and 12 





MerevGame\uc 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Eassil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Ilinois, 


Well, little friends, our first prize 
game for this week was sent in by 
Della Wilmurth, Moscow, Ky., whose 
game is called “My Young Daughter, 
Jane.’ 

My Young Daughter, Jane. 
(Described by Della Wilmurth.) 
Any number of players may take 

part in this game. There must be 
a boy to play “man” and a girl to 
play “woman.” Two lines are drawn 
a short distance apart; one for the 
man’s home, one for th- woman’s 
home. The woman must have all her 
daughters with her. The daughters 
may be either boys or girls, or both. 











To begin, the man comes to the 
woman's line and the following dia- 
logue takes place: 

Man: “Here’s a nice young ger 
tdeman just from Spain, 

Come to court your. daughter, 
Jane.” 

Woman: “My young daughter, 


Jane,~is most too young 

To be controlled by anyone.” 

Man: “Let her be old, Iet her be 
young; 

This is a duty that must be done.” 

Woman: “Step back! Step back; 
you saucy young man! 

Choose the fairest in the land.” 

The man then chooses one of the 
daughters and takes her across to 
his line, and the dialogue is repeat- 
eed until all the daughters are chos- 
en. When this is accomplisheed the 
man sends the first daughter to ask 
the woman to go to a party with 
him. The woman sends back word 
that she hasn’t any dress. The man 
sends the second daughter to tell her 
that he will buy her a dress. The 
woman sends back word that she 
hasn’t any shoes.. The man sends 
the third daughter to tell her that 
he will buy her a pair of shoes. This 
continues until the woman has ev- 
erything needed to wear to a party. 
The man and the woman then start 
to go to the party, but on the way 
the man stops and begins calling: 
“Ha! Sick! Sick! Sick!” .The 
daughters then try to catch the wo- 
man. If the woman reaches her line 
before they catch her she wins the 
game; but if she is caught the man 
wins the game. 

Della—I will send you a prize for 
this. game soon. Our next prize game 
was sent in by Verda Bagwell, Ber- 








years. It requires 2% yards of 27-inch 

material for a 6-year size. 

9993. Ladies’ Cerset Cover or Body 
Lining. 

Cut in six sizes:- 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1355. Ladies’ Costume With Converti- 
ble Collar. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch maierial 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 3 yards at the lower edge. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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nice, La, whose game ig Calle, 
“Stealing Sticks.” 
Stealing Stieks. 
(Described by Verda Bagwell) 

The players divide up © venly—ag opp, 
tain number on one side and a cept: 
number on the other; then a qj 
line 2S drawn on the ground bet 
them. Twenty-four sticks are ge. 
cured and 12 are placed in a Dile oy 
one side of the line and 12 op the 
other. Then one of the players oq 
one side attempts to steal a 
from the pile on the opposite Side. | 
caught on the opposite side the Play. 
er must stand on a stick until] Some. 
one from the player’s own sile touch- 
es him (or her), whereupon player 
returns to own side. The sticks arp 
stolen until one side is brokey Up, 

Verda—lI will send you a prize fo 
this game shortly. ‘ 

Elvira Johnson—Your game, “Last 
Pair out,” was printed recently ang 
a prize sent you for it. Did you re 
ceive the prize? 

Delsie Dykes—-Your game hag béey 
published before, but I will send yoy 
a prize for your trouble. 

Susie Adams, Boston, Ga.—tI wi 
send you a prize for your Fourth of 
July game, and will print it if you 
will answer the following questions: 
Does each girl sing or speak the 
words you mention separately, or do 
they say them together? Do they 
walk about while they are repeating | 
them? And does the game end a3 
soon as the wordsare said? 

Following is a l’st of names ani 


addresses frem whom games _ have 
been received recently: Sadie Hep- 
ry, lvanhoe, N. C.; Estele Henry, Iy- 


anhoe, N. C.; Veda Kinder, Daisy, 
Mo.; Virginia Clark, Wallisville, Tex: 
Harvey Clark, Wallisville, Tex.; Edna 
Bond, Lindsay, Okla.; Edna D. Plunk. 
ett, Haviland, Kans.; Mary M. Hill, 
Spring Hill, V.~Va.; Cora A, Hill, 
Spring Hill, W. Va. 

I am very glad that you are enjoy- 
ing the Merry Game Club so well. Jt 
you didn’t enjoy it, it wouldn't be 
worth while, would it? If any of you 
fail to receive your prizes promptly 
write to me about it and I will cor- 
rect the mistake. Good-bye, and best 
wishes to you all. 


GIRL, CHAMPION HOG GROWER 








Anna Barret is a high school girl of 
Larimore, North Dakota, and last year 
was a member of the Nationai Pig 
club. She was the champion pig club 
member of the United States last year. 
She raised a litter of 14 pure-bred Du- 
roc-Jersey pigs which weighed 23il 
pounds when they were 209 days old 
The pigs were fed 21 bushels of com 
at 50¢e per bushel, 14 bushels. of barley 
at 45c, 20 bushels of oats at 30c, 4,76 
pounds of screenings at $10 per fon, 
86 pounds of shorts and 28 pounds of 
bran at $19 per ton, 1,400 pounds of 
milk at 25c per 100 pounds, and were 
pastured 133 days. The total cost of 
feed and pasture was $91.49. The pig 
were sold at 64%4c per pound, ameunt 
ing to $247.71. 


THE TRIALS OF LIFE. 








When the world seems upside dew, 
And business kind o’ slow, 

A fellow sits about and frowns, 
With his spirit running very low. 


He thinks of bygone days, 
When life was full of joy; 
Everywhere was a happy place, 
When he was only a boy. 


Now, he is playing life’s game, 
And Father Time turns the trumps— 
To everything he sets his hand, 
He meets a sudden bump. 


Ah, life’s game will soon be overt, 
Even if he wins or lose, 

For the good book tells us, 
From death, no one is excused. 


Kentucky. RICHARD E. WINGO. 





Develop your blessings that #9 
may do the best possible good. 

Bluing in the starch will prevelt 
the white smears that frequen — 
show ‘annoyingly on biack or Did 
clothes when ironed. 

You will probably have to make tt 
most of the material at hand in D 
ing your life, Outsiders can't help?” 
great deal and location doesn’t ™ 
ter so very much, 
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When We Have 
Waited 


By Vaughan Kester 











ee 


we 


«Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
(Continued from iast week.) 
HEN I saw him a week later his 
W work was progressing and the 
play would surely go on be- 
fore the season ended. But by our 
pext meeting his hope had evidently 
moderated, for he looked downcast 
and troubled as he explained the pro- 
duction had to be deferred. “They 
haven't the money it will take A 
heavy Outlay for scenery is involved, 
you know. It will go on the first of 
the coming season, and that’s about 
the most I can expect unde the cir- 
cmstances. In the meantime there’s 
alot of work I wish to do, so it 
doesn't much matter. I can _ wait, 
oply’—and his glance became tender 


—it will go hard with mother. She 
won't understand why it’s not as I 


gaid it was going to be.” 

Unfortunately, when the manager 
returned from his summer trip abroad, 
he brought with him from Paris the 
success of a thousand nights. 

“He will do that at once, and then 
try mine. He really prefers my work, 
but thinks that more immdeiate prof- 
its are to be expected from the French 
piece,’ Gavan told me, and this was 
all he had to say. 

The importéd play had a long run 
in New York, half the winter and 
betier. Then it was taken on tour. 

“They can’t drop a sure thing,” he 
explained nervously when he informed 
me of the new arrangement. “How- 
ever, the very first opening is to be- 
long to me; no telling or guessing 
when it will come, but scarcely until 
next year. I'll have to do what I can 
mMeanWhile to drag out an existence. 
I can’t give up. I’ve done much 
it would be foolish even to think of 
stopping. If there is onty a decent 
bit of luck in the end, a few months 
will pay up for the two years of mis- 
ery. Of course, it’s tiresome, this 


Don’t Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I have Pro- 
duced An Appliance for Men, Women or 
Children That Cures Ruptore. 


so 








I Send It On Trial. 
If you have tried most everything else, 
fome to me. Where others fail is where I 
have my greatest success. Send attached 
upon today and I will send you free my 





The above is C. E. Brooks, inventor of the 
Appliance, who cured himself and who is 
now giving others the benefit of his 
experience. If ruptured, write 
him today at Marshall, 
Mich. 


illustrated book on Rupture and its cure, 
‘ing my Appliance and giving you 
Prices and names of many people who have 


— it and were cured. It gives instant re- 

f when all others fail. Remember, I use 

M® salves, no harness, no lies. 

a. send on trial to prove what I say is true. 

es are the judge and once having seen my 
ustrated book and read it you will be a 


enthusiastic as my hundreds of patients 
ante letters you can also read. Fill out | 
Fee coupon below and mail today. It’s well 


Worth your time whether you try my Ap- 
Pliance or not. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
1926A State St., Marshall, Mich. 

Please send me by mail, in plain wrap- 
er. your illustrated book, and full in- 
*rmation about your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture. 
Name 


TORR M MeO Meee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Address 














everlasting putting off, but if I wait 
long enough and don’t starve, I am 
sure to see the play go on. The man- 
ager has said over and over that he 
wanted to stage it, and I think he 
does. It wouldn't be so rough if I 
were the only one concerned, but 
there’s my mother. I know she is 
feeling it keenly, though she tries not 
to show it.” 

He was still brave, but the deep 
secret joy was gone from his eyes. 
He was slowly drifting back to the 
despondency that had marked the last 
weeks of his stay at Mrs. Tauton’s. 

“I don’t suppose,” he added, “that 
mother can comprehend how slow a 
matter it is, and I-don’t know that I 
make it clear to her.” 

How he lived through the winter 
and the spring that followed, I never 
knew. 

When summer came I tried to ‘in- 
duce him to go into the country witb 
me for an outing. 

He was profuse in his expressions 
of gratitude, but felt that he must re- 
main in the city. The season Was al- 
most over and soon everybody would 
be there. It was his opportunity. 

“JI don’t know why it is,” he wound 
up reflectively, “but I seem to have 
a harder pull of it than most do. I 
wish I didn’t look so young. Then, 
too, my work is original, and I find 
originality is an offense to most peo- 
ple. I cant do clever trifies.” 

No, his work was-not clever; I ap- 
preciated that. It was only great. 

On my return from the country he 
met me in Jersey City. 

“I didn t write you about it, old fel- 
low,” he said, as we crossed on the 
ferry. “My time comes in a month. 
Everything is in shape for the pro- 
duction—scenery painted and cos- 
tumes made. I’ve hung around for 
three years, but my day has come at 
last!” 

He took my congratulations with 
the graciousness that was character- 
istic of him. 

“It isn’t unmitigated bliss,” he re- 
marked. “I have had to all but ruin 
the piece to get it on. 1 guess it will 
pass muster and that’s all I care for 
now. Three years such as I have 


spent are warranted to take the pride 


out of any man’s soul.” 


Lightly as he spoke, I knew he was 


staking all his future on the event. 


“Drop in for the first night, ’ 
said, as he left me at my lodgings. 


“I want your opinion. I have great 


he | 


faith in your judgment,” he added po- | 


litely. 

I knew. he hadn't, but he was in- 
variably kind, even at the expense 
of truth. 


During the month, the last one of | 


waiting, I saw~ him frequently. 
Many interests relating to the pres- 
entation went forward with unexpect- 
ed smoothness, and there was but one 
drop of bitterness in Gavan’s cup. 
His mother was unwell. He had ob- 
served a decided change in the tone 
of her letters. something that 
deeper than mere sorrow at his ab- 
sence. One of his relatives (for like 
a true Southerner he had a surpass-'! 
ingly large number of them) had 
written that it was his duty to come | 
home at his earliest possible conveni- 
ence. 

When Gavan told me this, he said: | 

“And it’s the truth; I have _ been | 
away a long while. Once the first: 
night’s over with. I turn my back on | 
New York. My mother needs me.” 

I could see that he was very much | 
exercised about his mother’s condi- | 
tion. 

“You know she may be a Iot worse | 
than they say. I have no idea that | 
they would go into detail even if it | 
were a serious matter, and mother | 
herself would be the last person in | 
the world to expect information of | 
that sort from.” 

The eventful night came. I was 
late, having been detained at my of- 
fice, and the first act was ended when 
I reached the theater, but I was in 
time to see Gavan bow his thanks to 
those in front from the stage. This 
I saw through the blur of lights and 
the mist that swam before my eyes, 

The curtain had gone down on the 
last act when I made my way around 
back and joined him. 

“Come,” he said, as I took his hand. 
“Come, let’s go home. IJ am tired— 
and I am satisfied.” 





was | 


| Thos. 


The | 


| Government jobs. 


He was silent until we reached his 
door. 

“Come in—don’t leave me yet.” 

And I followed him up to hig room. 

He had again relapsed into silence, 
but I could. see that he was happy. 
Finally he roused himself from his 
reverie to say: ; 

“You don’t mind if I go to bed, do 
you ?—and stay a little longer; I want 
to talk to you. It’s such a comfort 
to have you here.” 


I said I would stay all night if he 
desired it. I was too excited to sleep. 

He was soon in bed, and I drew up 
a chair close beside him. 

Then he began to talk of his mother, 
to tell me of what he would do for 
her. “For I fancy the turning point 
is past,” he said. “I signed contracts 
tonight for more work, and now mon- 
ey goes to bind the bargain. They are 
net the barren formality they were 
when I put my name to the first one 
two years ago. I'll go home and see 
how mother is before I do anything 
else, and take a rest of a month or 
so. I can afford it, for the play’s a 
big hit. There can be no mistake about 
it. Now that success has come, some- 
how it’s not quite all I anticipated. A 
part of the satisfaction has been lost 
in the struggle, and a part of my am- 
bition as well. I’ve served my :ppren- 
ticeship to art. I have starved, hop- 
ing against hope, for three years, and 
now I'll be content with the money it 
will mean. After all, it narrows down 
to this: We begin with different aims 
before we have exhausted ourselves in 
trying to overcome the ignorance and 
prejudice of others.” 

When I left him he was sleeping 
with his head upon his arm. The boy- 
ish roundness seemed to have return- 
ed to his face and the anxious look 
was gone. He was as I remembered 
him in the old days at Mrs. Tauton’s. 

The night was at an end when I 
went into the street. Boys were call- 
ing the morning papers and the city 
was wide awake. I made a collection 
of the various papers and left them 
with the old shoemaker, who was al- 
ready at work in his little basement 
shop, to give Gavan when he should 
have had out his sleep. Then I went 





uptown to breakfast in my own rooms. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
started back to see him, and as I reach- 
ed the house the old shoemaker met 


me at the street-door. I saw his kind 
face was grave and serious, with lines 
of grief upon it. 

“Is he sick?” I asked. 

The old man motioned me to follow 
and without a word we went up the 
stairs. In the bare desolate hall above, 
with its unpalliated hideousness now 
garishly alight with day and sun, 
stood a policeman, the center of @ 
group of curious men and women. 

Still I did not comprehend. 

I entered the room. Gavan was ly- 
ing upon the bed just as I had left 
him. In his hand was clutched a 
crushed and torn scrap of yellow pa- 
per. 

As I paused, looking stupidly down 
at the bed and its burden, I became 
dimly conscious that the old man was 
standing at my side speaking to me, 
telling me how it had happened. 

“He got a message from heme. His 
mother died lest night. It’s that he’s 
holding sc tight in his hand. Poor 
lad! a power of promise and real 
goodness went out of the world with 
him.” 

There were dark staims upon the 
bed-clothes, and he lay in the midst 
of the papers that told him of his tri- 
umph. 

(THE END. 





Tobacco seed beds are sterilized by 
steam in Wisconsin at a cost of 75 
cents per 100 square feet, which is a 
saving over the cost of hand weeding. 








good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that will 
bold cards and bills, }0-inch 
chain. Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at lyceach. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 4 
beautiful postcards es an 
extra gift for promptness. 
Send your name today. 

People's Supply Co., 

uw. 716 Locus Ave.-bi. 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance sub- 


scribers @very week. 
these columns. 


This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of 
Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 


each week and then compare that cost with the low rate et which you can reach 


them ALL through thé Classified Columns below. 


Count up the words in yeur 


advertisement, including initials and numbers which count aa words, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to reach these 76,000 


buyers every week. 
under any circumstances. 


No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and ne fakes 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World srerises, 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMS AND LANDS. 





Rhede Istand Reds. 


Ss. C. RED EGGS, 3 pens. Catalog free. 
R., Wetmore, Kans. 
ey aD 


~ HELP WANTED. 





Troughton, 








MEN AND WOMEN wanted everywhere. 
$70 month. Short hcurs 
Big chanee for farniers. 


RELIABLE POULTRY BREEDERS | 
! 
| 


Summer vacation. 


| Write immediately for list of positions now 


obtainable. 
Rochester, 


Franklin Institute, Dept. A. 167, 
B. Gs 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


LATTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—Rich 
and eheap, on railread. Robert Sessions, 
Wiethrop, Ark. 

WILL EXCHANGE —Six well improved al- 
falfea farms, encumbered, for clear property. 
Tate, Howard, Kansas. 








FOR SALE—3,080-acre Pumpkin Creek 
ranch, fenced. improved, well watered, 105 
acres alfalfa. With or without stock and 
equipment. Cheap. Address Longacre 
Bros., Owners, McGrew, Neb. 


PRODUCTIVE 
easy terms; along the 
Mi ta, North Daketa, Montana, Idaho, 





LANDS—Crop payment or 
Northern Pacific Ry., 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
lt demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressiv> 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and I’! 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


richer. 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 














! 

AMAZING! Grow string beans 20 to 40; 
inches long, sweet and tender. Easy to/| 
raise. Seed 25c per dozen. Tuttle, Box | 
274-24, Pasadena, Calif. 

GINSENG—Seed and plants for sale. ! 
Write for particulars. Mrs. S. Sigler, | 
Willov’, W. Va. 

aD 





HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 

ALFALFA HAY—Colorado Irrigated. Best 
for all stock. Same _ analysis as bran. Get 
prices delivered. New crop now ready. 
Cherokee Commission Company, Lamar, 
Colorado. 

















PONIES. 


SHETLAND PONIES and complete ‘out- 
fits. Large illustrated catalogue, 10 cents. 
Dunlap’s Pony Farms, Williamsport, Ohio. 











Washington and Oregon Free literature. 
Say what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FREE LAND IN NEW MEXICO. Plenty 
rain, good water, neighbors from Texas and 
Oklahoma, near railroads, etc.; 320 acres 
land free to each homesteader. Send 25c 
for iand laws and map New Mexico. United 
States Commissioner, Fort Sumner, N. M. 











DOGS. 





twentieth century 


AIRDALE— The 
workers. We 


great 





dog. Collies that are bred 

breed the best. Send for list. W. R. Wat- 

son, Box 19, Oakland, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





SMALLEST BIBLE PRINTED, size post- 
age stamp, l0c. M. Whittemore & Go., 
Asheville, N. C. 

WANTED—Oid horse books, farm and sale 
catalogs, Wallace Monthly, etc. Send bist, 
Frorseman, Joplin, Mo., Box 126, Route 4, 


POSITIVE PROOF from _ oldest 











records 





that John baptized by sprinkling; 68-pace 
pamhbhiet, 16 “vents. Research Drawer, 
Batesburg, 8. C 

KODAK FILMS developed free. Prints, 
any size, 3c each. Best finish and perma- 
nent work. trial order. Hinsdate 


Send 
Studio, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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RIGES S-M-A-S- 


ON TALKING MACHINES i 


i= 


You Have Never Seen Such An Offer As This Before # : 
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Clear Toned 


Plays Any Flat 
Record 














Wonderful Talking Machine Offer 


Colman’s Rural World are the first publishers 
to offer a Talking Machine free to its readers. 
This Talking Machine is one of the cleverest 
inventions ae present generation. We now 
place it within the means of every reader of 
Colman’s Rural World to have one of these 
Wonderful Ball Bearing Talking Machines. 

This Wonderful Talking Machine is an ex- 
tremely simple, clear-toned machine, marvel- 
ously reproducing the human voice as well as 
instrumental and vocal music, using the ordinary 
flat Talking Machine records. With this won- 
derful machine in your home you can entertain 
all your friends with any kind of music you want. 

The machine is portable. It may be taken 
on a vacation trip, in camp or on the canoe 
and is always available and ready for use. Any- 


body can operate this Wonderful Talking 
Machine. A child can play it equally as well § 
as an older person. : 


CONSTRUCTION: The machine is extremely f 


simple, operated by a flat crank, fitted with ag _ 


ball bearing turn table, finished in aluminum, 
polished copper and green felt. 


DIRECTION3: Place horn in position as shown # 


in the above illustration, use ordinary talking & 


machine needles, squeeze end of wire needle § 
clamp together ‘and insert needle, place any } 
flat record on turn table and turn crank; when 
machine is running evenly, place the needle § 2 
gently down on the outside groove of record. 
This is a ball bearing Talking Machine and it 
properly oiled will last for years. 


Our Wonderful Talking Machine Offer 


If you are a reader of Colman’s Rural World, 
send us $1.00 to renew your subscription for 
one year and 75 cents extra, making a total of 
$1.75 and we will ship you promptly, and all 
charges prepaid, this wonderful Talking Ma- 
chine which we guarantee to reach you in 
good condition. 


If you prefer you can get two new one-year § 
subscriptions to Colman’s Rural World at $1.00 ! 
a year, and send us the $2.00 and we will send 
you this wonderful Talking Machine absolutely 
free—all charges prepaid. Send your order for a 
Talking Machine today. The demand will be 
enormous. Address orders and remittances to 


TALKING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








